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BALDWIN. 


MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF A NOTED FRUIT AND TO COLONEL BALDWIN, 
ITS DISCOVERER. 


In the May number of the Fruit Grower, we gave a short sketch telling how the first Baldwin 
apple tree was discovered, and in the June number (page 8) we reproduced a photograph of the home of 
the first Baldwin apple tree. The above photograph gives our readers a better idea of the shaft erected to 
the memory of the discoverer of a noted fruit and the spot where the first tree stood. 
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How I Made the Old Farm Pay 


More Than 100,000 People Have Already Read 
This Book. New Edition of 30,000 
Copies Now Ready. 








INTRODUCTION. 


My object in giving my experience as a 
boy on the farm, as a business man in 
the city, and, again, as a fruit-grower, is 
not to boast of the very modest success 
which I have attained, but to be help- 
ful to others, who are continually ask- 
ing: ‘What can we do to make the farm 
more profitable?” 

Surely, I have solved this problem for 
myself. I have made a run-down farm, 
exhausted of fertility and dilapidated in 
every way, remarkably profitable through 
a series of years when great depression 
prevailed throughout the farming com- 
munity. I have done this as a city man, 
leaving the counting-house and going 
back into the country, from which I 
originally came. This also teaches that 
years of city life need not necessarily de- 
tract from the possibility of success 
when one returns to rural life. 

My aim in referring to my childhood 
on the farm is with the hope that parents 
may draw some useful lessons therefrom, 
and that, perhaps, some of them now 
living in cities, may be induced to re- 
move to the country as a means of mak- 
ing life enjoyable, not only to themselves, 
but to their children. 


I LEAVE THE FARM. 


I did not leave the farm without feel- 
ings of sadness. Here was my birth- 
place. Here I spent my childhood and 
early manhood. Under the shadows of 
those trees many problems of life had 
unfolded. Youth is a life itself, compared 
with which all the remaining years are 
prosy. Youth is a_ slowly unfolding 
dream, while mature age is practical, cal- 
culating, often harsh and repulsive. One 
must ever have fond memories of the 
spot where he has spent his childhood. 
But my hopes for the future were 
bright, therefore with a sigh for the old 
scenes I hastened on to greet the new. 
It is well that youth is impulsive and 
imaginative; were it not thus every en- 
terprise would languish. 

As I left the farm for the city in the 
stage coach, I found among the passen- 
gers a farmer neighbor. He advised me 
to have the courage on all occasions to 
do right and refuse to accept the social 
drink. I have often thought of this 
good advice. I recently met this man 
and thanked him for his kindness. A 
word of advice on such an occasion is not 
easily forgotten, and the result may not 
be easily measured. I wish here to give 
the same advice to all starting out as I 
then started. 

There is a continuous tide from the 
country to the city. Parents who have 
laid by a moderate competency go to the 
city to educate their children, and to 
learn something of different phases of 
life. Young girls go to the city to pur- 
sue studies in music or stenography, or 
to take up dressmaking or millinery. 
Young men adopt city life in order to se- 
cure a better education, or to begin busi- 
ness for themselves, or as employees, 
with vague ideas as to results, but with 
bright hopes that all will in some way 
end well. The cities are rapidly grow- 
ing, while the small towns and the farm- 
ing districts are becoming less populous. 

My -experience teaches that in some 
cases people better their prospects by 
changing from country to city life. I 
know of farmers who have come into 
Rochester, N. Y., and have added to 
their capital, and led a contented life; 
of country girls who make double the 
money here that they could have made 
in the country; of young men who have 
become wealthy and distinguished here. 

On the other hand I have known farm- 
ers to lose everything in trying their 
hand at such new ventures as the city 
affords; girls who were glad to get back 
to farm life after severe trials; young 
men broken down physically, financially 
and morally, who might have succeeded 
if they had remained on the farm. 

Everything depends on ability, adapta- 
bility, opportunity and natural inclin- 
ations. Each must decide for himself 


whether it is best to remain in the coun- 
try or go to the city. Changes are usu- 
ally best avoided. Move seldom if at all. 
If there are serious doubts, better stay 
on the farm. Where one is able to make 
an experiment with city life, desiring to 
secure there culture and training, and yet 
return to the country without inconveni- 
ence, much good may result, for the city 
possesses advantages in these lines -not 
possessed by the country. 

I have in mind a boy of eighteen years, 
who has recently come to the city from 
the farm. He is delicate, and illy fitted 
for farming. His tastes do not tend that 
way. His people are poor and can give 
him but little assistance. He is bright, 
honest, industrious, ambitious. I can see 
that if this boy will be satisfied to be- 
gin at the bottom and work his way up 
patiently, there is ample opportunity for 
success in almost any line of city en- 





raised by myself in the country, and im- 
proved my health by frequent rides 
morning and evening—rational was it 
not? 

Those were the days of oil well invest- 
ments. Everybody seemed to be crazy 
over oil speculation, the most staid busi- 
ness men, and many professional men, 
even clergymen, venturing large sums of 
money in oil stocks, in new oil territory, 
new wells, equipments, etc. My friends 
and relatives were officers in these oil 
companies and invited me to invest my 
capital that way, but I was not ventufe- 
some enough to risk my money in holes 
driven at random into the bowels of the 
earth, hoping to strike a fortune at the 
other end. In fact I was not in- 
clined to be speculative. I invested in 
county bonds, what little I had to invest, 
and in buying and selling these turned an 
honest penny if not a rapid one. 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 


deavor. Such young men, when they 
have had experience, are in demand. 
The start is always made slowly, but 


merit is usually appreciated and reward- 
ed in the city. 

After a short apprenticeship, I found 
myself, at the age of twenty-three a 
cashier in a bank, which position I held 
for ten years. Such positions are not so 
easily secured now as then, and my rapid 
promotion was partially owing to the 
fact that my brother was one of the pro- 
prietors of the bank. Many young men 
now would think themselves doing well 
if they secured such a position after 
many years of apprenticeship, and even 
then such positions are usually governed 
by friends or influence. The hours of 
work in my new position were few, and 
the duties not objectionable, yet I was 
often more weary than I had ever been 
when following the plough, or riding the 
reaper. I made many acquaintances, but 
had no boon companions. I connected 
myself with a church, attending it regu- 
larly. I kept a speedy young horse, 


As the years rolled by I was offered 
the opportunity to join, as junior partner, 
a firm of bankers, which I accepted, not 
because I saw therein a remarkable op- 
portunity for making money, but for the 
reason that it seemed to open the way 
to a desired object that I will not now 
mention. Indeed the ultimate success of 
this firm was questionable in my mind, 
for the reason that none of its members 
possessed large capital, and banking, to 
be successful, requires an abundance of 
money. 

I soon discovered that my new posi- 
tion made me a person of more import- 
ance than formerly. Indeed I was ele- 
vated beyond my deserts. I was no bet- 
ter than when I was a clerk, and yet I 
received attentions that no clerk would 
be favored with. But how shallow, how 
insincere, how short-lived are friendships 
thus founded! 


I GO BACK TO THE FARM. 


During my residence in the city my 
thoughts often returned to my boyish 


experience in farm life. I thought it 
would be a fine thing to buy a dilapi- 
dated, run down, neglected farm and re- 
store it to its original beauty and pro- 
ductiveness. This was a fanciful idea 
which was born of my early experience 
and induced partially by my forgetful- 
ness of the many unpleasant details of 
farm work in early days. A traveler 
years after returning from a long jour- 
ney remembers only the pleasant part of 
his experience. The struggles through 
mountain passes and scorching plains, 
the hunger or thirst, are forgotten. Thus 
I had forgotten the hardships of farm 
life, and it seemed as if it would be a 
very pleasant thing to return even un- 
der the unfavorable circumstances men- 
tioned. 

For several years after the panic of 
1873, farms in Monroe county were of- 
fered freely in exchange for almost any 
kind of property. These farms were 
heavily encumbered, the owners carry- 
ing the indebtedness as long as it was 
possible for them to pay the interest. 
Finding at last the burden too heavy 
they were willing to dispose of them for 
little or nothing providing the new comer 
would assume the indebtedness. There 
were in fact very many abandoned 
farms in Monroe county. We hear now 
of abandoned farms in New Hampshire 
and Vermont; they were not abandoned 
here in an absolute sense; they were not 
left to grow up to underbrush, but the 
owners of very many beautiful farms in 
Monroe county were obliged to leave 
them, owing to their inability to pay off 
the mortgages. My plan was to find 
such:a farm ag this and settle upon it. 
Therefore in response to advertisements 
I traveled over various parts of Western 
New York in search of a farm of this 
character. I finally heard of one twelve 
miles from Rochester, N. Y., and pro- 
ceeded to make an examination. The 
owner and myself, seated in a rickety 
buggy had three miles to travel from the 
railroad station before reaching it. I 
kept my eyes wide open on the way, not- 
ing the character of the neighboring 
farms, the inhabitants and the buildings. 
The surrounding farms were apparently 
productive, the large straw-stacks, barns 
and houses wore a prosperous look; the 
orchards were wide-spreading, full of 
fruit, and the fields well covered with 
grain, promising an abundant harvest. 
As I came near the farm I noticed the 
highway in many places had been washed 
out by heavy rains so that it was dan- 
gerous getting over the hill near the 
place. These roads had been utterly neg- 
lected for many years. In some places 
the grass had grown almost entirely 
over the road-bed, often huge boulders 
obstructed the wagon wheels, to the dan- 
ger of breaking them and injuring the 
riders. We finally reached an eminence 
which gave us a fine view, and I was 
told that here was the farm which we 
had come to see. 

There was nothing particularly invit- 
ing about the place. The road was not a 
prominent one leading from any particu- 
lar place to any other particular place. 
The house was one of the old-fashioned 
kind, without a cornice; with blinds 
hanging by one hinge; occasionally 4 
board was off from the _ siding 
of the house; shingles were fluttering 
in the wind; barn doors were off from 
their hinges; gates were unhung; old 
wagons and reapers were piled up 
against broken down gateways to keep 
the cattle from breaking through; every- 
thing indicating neglect, disorder, con- 
fusion and bad management. 





The Book 
*“*How I Made The Old 
Farm Pay”’ 


Contains more than 50 pages, 6 x ginches. The price of 
the book is 25 cents postpaid, or 3 copies for 50 cents. 
Address Chas. A. Green, Pres. Green’s Fruit Grower 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Originating New Fruits. 
Bv Hon. G. B. Brackett, Pomologist, U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

There is @ commendable’ tendency 
among fruit growers not to attempt to 
introduce new varieties unless they pos- 
sess points of superior excellence above 
the varieties we already have, for the 
standard of excellence, especially of the 
apple, has been placed so high that but 
few hardy seedlings possess a sufficient 
number of points of value to make them 
worthy of consideration. There is per- 
haps no_ subject of such vital im- 
portance to the fruit growers of the 
northwest as the originating of hardy 
fruits adapted to the severe climatic con- 
ditions of this region of country. The 
healthful competition and spirit of rival- 
ry manifested among experimenters all 
over the country makes the work of orig- 
inating new fruits all the more interest- 
ing and valuable. The demand for bet- 
ter fruits is constantly increasing. The 
Ben Davis apple no longer satisfies the 
cultivated taste. The rapid growth of 
public appreciation of quality demands 
the higher standard of a more perfect 
type of fruit. 

No subject offers greuter inducements 
to experimenters of the present time 
than the origination of new fruits. No 
other field of investigation promises such 
grand results as the production of bet- 
ter fruits, better in quality, better for 
market, for long keepers, for hardiness 
of tree and wider range of adaptation, 
immunity from disease, appearance, 
shipping qualities—and a better product 
in every way than that we now have. 

There was a time when the evolution 
of fruits was left to the slow process of 
nature unaided by man. Systematic hor- 
ticulture, however, has been slow in 
reaching its present stage of develop- 
ment, and many of its most valuable dis- 
coveries are due to the patient industry 
of some obscure searcher. 

In the early days of Iowa horticulture, 
as far back as 1841, the pioneers with- 
out any horticultural knowledge or ex- 
perience to guide them in their new and 
untried venture—not having once 
dreamed of the question of adaptation of 
varieties to environment—planted old va- 
rieties they brought with them or ob- 
tained as best they could from eastern 
states. Over 100 varieties of apples were 
listed in the nursery catalogues at that 
time, all of which were more or less 
planted in orchards in southeast Iowa. 
In that virgin soil the trees grew rapidly 
and early came into bearing, and finer 
fruit was never grown in any country. 
All went well until the winter of 1872-3 
came, with its blasting effects of extreme 
cold weather, wiping out at one fell 
swoop 90 per cent. of all the varieties 
then grown, and with it went the fond- 
est hopes of the fruit growers. 

It was not until this calamity came 
that orchardist and scientist began to 
wake up to the importance of studying 
the question of adaptability of varieties 
of fruit to environment or, in other 
words, hardiness. Hitherto no attention 
whatever had been paid to this most im- 
portant subject; now it is the question 
paramount above all others. It is the 
main topic of discussion by many organ- 
izations. How to devise means for orig- 
inating new, hardy fruits for cold cor- 
ners of Uncle Sam’s domain? For this 
purpose are established plant-breeding 
farms where experiments’ with this 
special object in view may be conducted. 

The possibilities of fruit growing can- 
not be over-estimated. Luther Burbank 
has eliminated the word impossible as 
applied to pomological evolution. Al- 
ready you have begun to reap the reward 
of his persistent endeavors. What 
Gideon, Harris, Perkins and others have 
accomplished has only stimulated others 
to carry the work to a higher degree of 
success. 

In confirmation of this prediction, and 
as a matter of encouragement, al- 
low me:to cite some familiar facts in the 
evolution of plant life. For instance, our 
Indian corn was originally only a tropical 
grass, but by pushing it gradually north- 
ward through successive generations it 
has undergone wonderful changes in 
habit of growth and adaptation to new 
conditions. In the south it attains a height 
of from twelve to fifteen feet, while at its 
northern limit it is dwarfed to four or 


five feet—and there is also a great dif- 
ference in the amount of seed produced, 
varying from twenty to one’ hundred 
bushels per acre, the latter amount being 
reached in the Connecticut valley. 
(Concluded next month.) 





My Recent Trip Through Pennsylvania 
—State Seemingly Lacks in Fruit. 


The editor of Green’s Fruit Grower has 
just returned from a trip from Rochester 
to Philadelphia, from there to Baltimore, 
Washington, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, 
back to Buffalo, N. Y., and home. 

During this trip I passed over a por- 
tion of country between Washington and 
Pittsburg which I had never traveled be- 
fore. My attention was called to the fact 
that there are fewer orchards and berry 
fields in the good old state of Pennsyl- 
vania than I had expected. It looks to 
me as though Pennsylvania was far be- 
hind New York state as a fruit grow- 
ing section, but not necessarilly so, for 
I think there is as good fruit producing 
land in Pennsylvania as in any of the 
eastern or middle states. 

My train for nearly six hours passed 
through the beautiful Juniata Valley 


seeing these industrious workers swelter- 
ing under the glare of furnace fires on 
the heated days of July and August, and 
then after the day’s work, seeking rest 
in homes about which were growing no 
green trees, vines or shrubs. 

How bleak and desolate these workers’ 
cottages looked upon the hilltops and 
how greatly would the scene have been 
relieved and beautified by the investment 
of even a dollar or two about each home. 
The homes of these miners and iron 
workers are besmirched by smoke which 
give them a more desolate appearance 
then they naturally would have. 

How few there are who know how 
eothers live in this world. The farmer 
surrounded by orchards and ornamental 
shade trees with wide verandas all sit- 
uated amid fields of green or meadows of 
clover and timothy with here and there 
a beautiful wood lot, thinks he has a 
hard time in life, but let him compare 
his beautiful cool and comfortable home 
with that of the Pennsylvania miner or 
worker in the terrible heated iron fac- 
tories. Then let the farmer compare his 
work in the open fields, fanned by cool- 
ing breezes with that of the miner deep 














A SHADY ROAD.—PxHoTOGRAPH By S. D. CARVER. 


How delightful, after driving through the long stretch of country without shade trees, to come upon a 
scene like the above. We are tempted to stop and rest ourselves and our tired horse. It is my practice 
when driving a long distance to get out occasionally and rest in the shade, or walk for a short distance. 
‘Riding in a cramped position impedes the circulation. After a brief rest or walk one again takes his seat 
in the wagon greatly retreshed. Plant trees by the wayside, or better still preserve those that others have 


planted, 





formerly known as the Blue’ Juniata. 
Like almost every other American river 
the blueness has been taken out of the 
water by the drainage of villages and 
farm settlements, but as we reached the 
higher waters where this beautiful 
stream has its beginning, the waters 
were indeed blue and seemingly pure. 

The farms bordering this beautiful 
Juniata river are hilly, many of them 
having only small fields scattered here 
and there in the valleys or on the hill- 
tops. These hilltop fields seems to be 
present in many parts of Pennsylvania. 
If I were going to plant a berry field or 
peach orchard I would select these hill- 
tops, hoping thus to escape the severe 
winters and late spring frosts. 

Many times I asked myself the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘why should there be so few berry 
fields, vineyards and orchards in Penn- 
sylvania?” Pittsburg is a good market 
for fruits of almost every kind, but Pitts- 
burg is supplied more largely from New 
York state than from Pennsylvania. Why 
is this so? The miners of Pittsburg get 
the highest wages paid any laborers and 
they can afford to buy fruits, therefore 
vast quantities of apples, peaches, pears, 
quinces, raspberries, strawberries, cur- 
rants and gooseberries are shipped each 
year into Pittsburg. In Pittsburg live 
many wealthy people who can afford all 
the luxuries of life, therefore they in- 
dulge freely in fruit. 

I am not saying that there are not 
vineyards, berry fields and orchards in 
Pennsylvania, but in my opinion there is 
not one fruit farm where ‘there should 
be a dozen. 

WHAT SHADE TREES WILL DO. 

As I was passing through the great 
mining regions of Pennsylvania I noticed 
that the houses occupied by coal miners 
and by men working in the iron smelt- 
ing factories were not protected by shade 
trees. I could not help, in imagination, 


in the bowels of the coal mine, where his 
life is in danger every moment. 

But the farmer need not go so far as 
the miner to find discomfort. All he need 
do is to go in the nearest city and see 
the life of the poor in tenements whose 
work is that of clerks, bookkeepers, or 
laborers in shoe factories or other similar 
establishments during the heated term 
of summer. 

How to Raise Peaches. 
By Prof. Hendrick. 


“Does the difference of soil have any- 
thing to do with the hardiness or ten- 
derness of the peach? The difference of 
soil does not have so much to do with 
the hardiness or tenderness of a peach 
as the warmth of the soil does. Gravel 
soil is the best as it contains most heat. 

“Can hardiness of the peach be influ- 
enced by fertilizers? It can, as_ these 
give a good, healthy firm tree which 
can withstand cold better than a small, 
stunted tree. A clover crop is the best 
fertilizer. 

“Ts the orchard better off if it goes into 
winter with moist or dry soil? It is 
better off to avoid the extreme of either 
and have only a fairly moist soil. 

“Of what value are the cover crops? 
They are very valuable to peach trees, as 
they keep ‘the ground warm and there- 
fore make the roots less susceptible to 
cold. 

“Are the low or high headed trees bet- 
ter protected from the cold? The low 
headed are, as they are closer to the 
ground and- better protected from the 
cold, winds, etc. They ure also thriftier 
and more vigorous than the tall ones 
which lose their vigor in their high 
growth. 

“Are wind breaks of value to an or- 
chard or not? They are not of much 
value, but on the contrary, sometimes 





do great harm. If they are placed on 
the north side of an orchard, the trees 
on that side of the orchard will blossom 
quicker and be in danger of frost. 

“What degree of cold will kill peach 
trees? A temperature of about 25 de- 
grees will generally kill peach trees, al- 
though many are killed at 30 degrees. 

“What degree of cold will kill buds? 
Fifteen degrees will kill most buds un- 
less under exceptional conditions. 

“Are compact growing trees hardier 
than looser growing trees? The compact 
trees are the hardier and are as follows 
in order of hardiness: Hill’s Chili, Cros- 
by, Golddrop, Barnard and Wager. 

“Are old trees hardier than young 
trees? The old tree is the hardier, since 
the young one is softer and sappier. 

“Are northern growing trees hardier 
than southern growing trees? It is 
hard to tell; but many think that the 
northern growing tree is the hardier. 

“What are the hardiest trees in bud? 
Hill’s Chili and the Crosby. 

“What are the tenderest trees in wood 
and in bud? The Crawfords, Chair’s 
Choice, St. John, Niagara and Elberta, 
in the order named.” 





Growing Alfalfa.—The next speaker 
was Mr. D. H. Witter, who spoke on 
“Growing Alfalfa.” “If a farmer has 
good soil,” said he, “alfalfa is one of the 
most profitable things to raise. It is of 
great value as a food substance, con- 
taining 880 pounds of proteids to a ton, 
which far eclipses that of any other 
grain The alfalfa roots’ very deeply, 
and therefore requires a soil which is 
well underdrained, either naturally or 
artificially.” Mr. Witter said that alfal- 
fa requires soil which is limy, as alfalfa 
requires a great amount of mineral mat- 
ter. “In selecting the seed,’’ said he, 
“you must be careful that it contains no 
dodder, as this is a parasite which lives 
on the alfalfa.” Mr. Witter said that the 
most essential thing for alfalfa is a 
clean field. ‘In these parts,” said he, 
“alfalfa should be sown the last of July 
or first of August.” 





Apples for a Long Pull. 

As to overproduction, we have heard 
that claim for a generation, but relia- 
ble statistics show that the consumption 
of fruit is increasing in a larger ratio 
than is the population of our large cities 
and towns which furnish the markets for 
a large porportion of our commercial or- 
ecards; and furthermore they show that 
the average price of apples is 25 per cent. 
higher for the past decade than for the 
one preceding, says E. Cyrus Miller, Hill- 
side Orchards, Hampshire county, Mase., 
in “American Cultivator.” 

There are some orchards which have 
netted their owners at the rate of $500 
profit per acre, and while, perhaps, these 
are not numerous, they surely demon- 
strate the possibilities in fruit culture 
under the proper form of management. 
The utilizing of the poorer grades of ap- 
ples into evaporated stock and into cider, 
wine and vinegar, offers as large profits 
where there is plenty of capital to de- 
velop the phase of the business as do the 
by-products of such industries as the 
beef or oil industries. 

The many points of advantage in a cor- 
porate form of management of orchard 
properties set forth in this article may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 

First, the ability to purchase the best 
available locations for such orchards. 

Second, to conduct all operations from 
the start on a basis of reducing expenses 
to a minimum. 

Third, to introduce modern methods of 
management which look to the ultimate 
end of fruit production of the best qual- 
ity and the largest quantity, and to dis- 
pense with the usual crop producing that 
is found necessary in the average or- 
chard. 

Fourth, to furnish sufficient storage ca- 
pacity, to handle fruit with the greatest 
economy and to hold same many times 
until the usual fall glut in the market is 
over. 

Fifth, the ability to convert the by- 
products of the orchards into profi¢s in- 
stead of losses. 


Sixth, to attract by judicious advertis- , 


ing dealers who are interested in the 
buying and handling of the best class of 
fruit. 





—o 
Moral sincerity is the salt of life. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 

in passing from Pecania plantation in 
Louisiana during the early part of June 
to my home in Washington, D. C., many 
phases of horticulture were seen just as 
they are in everyday life. From where 
pecan and fig trees are more commonly 
grown than any other that are planted a 
night’s travel brought me out of the 
delta region and into the hills of western 
Tennessee, where the apple, peach and 
cherry are grown. It is almost impossi- 
ble to grow the apple in the rich delta 
lands of the lower Mississippi, where the 
pecan is at home, but in the hilly coun- 
try just north of the alluvial region 
there is little difficulty in its culture. 
The peach does fairly well in both re- 
gions. but better in the hills, because of 
good drainage and less rotting of the 
fruit. We have been feasting on home 
grown strawberries, dewberries, black- 
berries and peaches with plenty Louisi- 
ana sugar and cream of our own produc- 
tion since the middle of March to the 
time I left Pecania. This is a very rare 
case in the land of cotton and cane, but 
it is easily done. What is lacking is in- 
telligent effort. I give away hundreds 
of peach, plum, pear and fig trees every 
winter to our negro tenants, to plant 
about their cabins, although few of 
them are given the after care they should 
have. But some are well planted and 
given a chance to develop and the hum- 
ble laborers in our cotton fields are be- 
ginning to eat the fruits of their care and 
are calling for berry plants, after seeing 
how ours flourish in the garden at the 
plantation house. I think this unusual 
treatment gives the ignorant and care- 
less negroes a little hint of what they 
might have in abundance, and possibly 
inspires some of them to something high- 
er than the mere drudgery of the cotton 
field. They are growing 700 acres on our 
plantation this year, most of it between 
the pecan trees, and it is hard work from 
the time the plowing begins in January 
until the last of it is ginned and baled 
just before Christmas, if this is possible. 
The margin on cotton is small. We are 
changing one rich old delta plantation 
from cotton to pecans. The change is 
very slow, but sure and will last for cen- 
turies. I enjoy the management and 
seeing the little trees grow. Some day, 
when I am gone, these will be big trees 
and bear the best nuts in the world by 
the carload. 

Among the hills of western Tennessee, 
which are generally low and free from 
the ruggedness that causes serious wash- 
ing of the soil in many sections, as I 
have already stated, orchard fruits are 
grown considerably, but not extensively, 
so far as I could see. The apple takes 
the lead. A few orchards are of such size 
as would make them commercial, but in 
no case did I see one well cared for, ex- 
cept where a few trees are grown on vil- 
lage lots and were given the same care 
as the gardens. This'is a great mis- 
take for the soil are climate are rea- 
sonably suitable and only man is want- 
ing in enterprise and industry. Most 
of these orchards are in sod, being used 
as pastures or meadows, and a few are 
in oats and wheat, which is as bad or 
worse than if in grass. Why anyone of 
intelligence and means sufficient to own 
an orchard, in these days of abundant in- 
formation, will persist in abusing and 
neglecting their orchards is more than 
seems to be explainable. 

As the vicinity of Louisville was ap- 
proached and on eastward some of the 
few remaining trees set by the old 
pioneers were seen. In the days of Dan- 
iel Boone those who were carving their 
homes out of the wilderness planted the 
best fruit trees they could get. They 
were mostly poor seedings, it is true, but 
they served to vary the diet of bear 
meat, venison, pork and corn bread, and 
J am sorry to say, were used far too 
much in the making of brandy, which 
then, as now, debases humanity far 
more than it helps in sickness. 

At Louisville I took a train on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio road, which takes 
one through some of the grandest scen- 
ery in the Appalachian mountain chain. 
It also traverses the famous Blue Grass 
country, where the finest of blooded stock 
of all kinds is abundant. It abounds in 
beautiful homes, rich in embellishments 
of native trees, especially oaks, elms, 
walnuts and best of all for shade, sugar 
maples. There are some orchard trees, 
berry patches and usually very good veg- 
etable gardens, but aside from these and 
a touch of flowers there is no great 








showing of horticulture in this garden 
spot of the American farmer. I could 
not but think of what this great coun- 
try of ours will be in a hundred years 
from now? From the lakes to the gulf 
and from one ocean to the other there 
will be, I trust, a-continuation of beauti- 
ful country homes. Farm life is the ideal 
life. There is no doubt of that. There 
are hard things about it, but there is so 
much that is good that the disadvan- 
tages are far more than offset. ‘Ine city 
resident lives between prison walis. ‘The 
countryman, the countrywoman and the 
rural child live where there is freedom 
and luxury. They have pure air to 
breathe, pure water to drink, sweet 
songbirds to cheer, beautiful morning and 
evening skies to admire, tresn truits, 
vegetables, milk, butter, eggs and poul- 
try to eat. Now and then they have de- 
licious game and fish, fresh from the 
woods, prairies or water. All these 
things can be had in the city, but not so 
fresn and wholesome as where they 
grow, and the tact of having helped td 
produce them adds a relish that no city 
market can give. 

We often hear it said that nearly all 
the great men and women, too, I think, 
were reared in the country. President 
Roosevelt is an exception, but he is an 
ardent lover of country life, and the 
more strenuous that life the better he 
likes. it. The money hogs, like J. P. 
Morgan, are of the city, haughty, greedy 
and cruel. These are the points of char- 
acter that the city develops. 

Part of my line of travel was through 
the seat of the tobacco war. It has a 
rich soil and would produce many kinds 
of useful crops. I believe the tobacco 
growers who are fighting the cruel trust 
are, in the main, right, but their methods 
are wrong. The greater pity is, that all 
this wicked war is over such a wicked 
weed. Were it not for the depraved 
taste of those who become enslaved to 
the habit of using tobacco there would 
be nothing to fight over. Even now, as 
I am writing these lines the car in which 
I am riding is befouled with the vile 
smell of the stuff, drifting in from the 
smoking room. The tobacco fiend usual- 
ly cares little whom he troubles so his ap- 
petite is satisfied. The floor of the space 
I was forced to occupy was besmeared 
with tobacco juice when I took it. He 
smokes and spits (says he has to) on all 
occasions, especially the public ones, 
and makes himself a general nuisance, 
to say nothing of the injury he does his 
own body and mind, and the robbery he 
often commits against his own family 
by spending for worse than naught the 
money they need. I think God made to- 
bacco for an insecticide, for which it is 
well suited, but man perverted it to his 
own debasement. 

Tobacco growing and smoking are 
crimes against the forests. One calls for 
the richest of virgin soil, that it may be 
depleted of its fertility (especially in the 
south, and thousands of cords of the best 
of pine and other useful timber are burnt 
daily to light the smokers’ fires. And 
these are not the only fires he lights, for 
his cigar, cigarette and match stubs eset 
fire to many mysterious fires in the 
cities, the dry forests and prairies, which 
spread death and destruction of property 
in their wake. 


From the rich farming country of Ken- 
tucky the train passed into the valleys 
and then the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia and across them to Virginia prop- 
er. This whole region is adapted to 
fruit culture and there is an awakening 
to the fact, although the movement is 
not general, until the latter state is 
reached. There are thousands of large 
apple orchards already in bearing in 
what is called “The Valley of Virginia’”’ 
and the mountain slopes and foothill re- 
gions and more are being planted. They 
are nearly all being well cared for. This 
was especially noticeable about Afton, 
Greenwood and Crozet, where some of 
the best winter apples in America are 
grown. The growers there have organ- 
ized and are determined to not only pro- 
duce fine fruit, but market it in the most 
approved manner. The Winesap, York 
Imperial and Newtown apples of these 
parts of Virginia, are famous. None 
better in flavor are grown anywhere in 
America, and their appearance is beau- 
tiful when properly sprayed to prevent 
diseases and insect injury. There is no 
good reason why the apples of this splen- 
did section may not equal in price those 
of the Pacific northwest, except in the 
peculiar delicate coloring which the air 
of that region gives to all fruits. There 
is something about the conditions of the 
sunshine and _ air in the irrigated regons 
all over the west, that gives a coloring 
to fruits that is rarely equaled elsewhere. 
When the Virginia Newtowns and Wine- 
saps are’ graded, and packed in similar 
style to the same kinds grown in the 
west, they will be as deserving of from 
$2 to $5 per box, but they will have the 
advantage of superior reputation to over- 
come. In point of quality they have 
nothing to be ashamed of, for this is not 
to be questioned. Neither is the quality 


of the fruits of the northwest, when not 
Over nor under irrigated, to be condemn- 
ed as poor, as some have done. It will 
be my privilege, should I live and not 
be overcrowded with other work, to again 
critically examine the western fruits next 
year, for I have agreed to act as horti- 
cultural juror at the great exposition at 
Seattle. There will be a splendid dis- 
play of fruits there that will rival if 
not excel in character, any that has ever 
been shown in the history of American 
horticultural exhibits. There wil! be, 
perhaps, less inferior fruit shown there 
than at any previous exposition, as the 
region to be represented is noted for fine 
fruit and everyone will be keen to main- 
tain and even increase the high repu- 
tation already enjoyed. 





Answers to Inquiries. 


We are thinking of moving to Delaware 
this fall, and would like to ask your opin- 
ion on a few matters. 

What would you think of planting pe- 
cans in Delaware? Do you think ita 
good business venture? 

Are there any special varieties better 
than others, or should grafted trees, 
rather than nuts, be planted? 

If nuts, where can they be obtained, 
and at about what price? 

Is there any up-to-date book published 
on nut culture? 

What would you think of English wal- 
nuts, and other nuts, there, commer- 
cially? 

I understand that 
not successfully be 
cause of root gall. 
for this? 

Do you know anything about the 
“Champion” apple as propagated by a 
large western nursery? They claim it 
superior, as a filler, even to the ‘Mis- 
souri Pippin,’ where the latter is com- 
monly raised. 

What would you 
“Black ‘Tartarian” 
family, rather than commercial, 
Reader. 

Reply:- Nut culture in Delaware and 
other parts of the Chesapeake peninsula 
is successful and may be mace more so 
by wise planning, and persistent effort. 
But the pecan will scarcely figure as one 
of the most important kinds. There are 
varieties that are hardy enough to en- 
dure the climate without any injury but 
the nuts they bear are rather small. 
There are pecan trees now bearing in 
Delaware and other more northern states 
but they are all chance seedlings that 
have never been propagated by budding 
or grafting, so far as I know, although 
some of them may be worthy of it. The 
really choice varieties are of the extreme 
southern type, and are not hardy enough 
for the Chesapeake region I fear, nor 
are the summer seasons long enough for 
them to ripen the nuts. But if the very 
best of the northern varieties were 
selected and others originated and then 
propagated by grafting good pecans may 
be grown even farther north than Dela- 
ware. This will be done I fully believe, 
but it will take time. None but budded 
or grafted trees -of known value are 
worth planting for their nuts. Seedlings 
are almost sure to be worthless in point 
of bearing and character of nuts. 

The Persian (English) walnut is suc- 
ceeding in Delaware to some extent and 
may become very profitable, when suit- 
able varieties are planted. The same is 
true of the chestnut. This whole sub- 
ject of nut culture in the eastern states 
is intensely interesting but as yet largely 
in the experimental stage. One of the 
foremost experimenters is Mr. J. W. Kil- 
len of Felton, Delaware, who is growing 
many kinds of nuts with various degrees 
of success and failure. 

Raspberries are grown in Delaware, 
Root gall troubles them but not to a pro- 
hibitive degree. 

The Champion apple is a good one, be- 
cause of early and abundant bearing, and 
the appearance and general good char- 
acter of the fruit. It is a good filler, 
and succeeds in Delaware and neighbor- 
ing states. 

The Tartarian cherry grows and bears 
quite well in the same region. Green’s 
type of it is a good one, 


raspberries can 
grown there, be- 
Is there no remedy 


think of Green's 
cherry there, for 
use ?— 





What can I learn from you about the 
Indian peaches? Where did they origin- 
ate and what are their characteristics ?— 
A. Y. B. of Mo. 

Reply:—What is commonly known as 
the Indian peach is a type that was 
brought to America by the Spaniards in 
early times, and so far as I have been 
able to learn, the first seeds were plant- 
ed in Florida. This Spanish type of 
peaches was soon taken up by the abor- 
iginal Americans, whom we call Indians, 
and planted about their camping places 
in woods, and the white settlers of later 
times found the trees growing there, and 
therefore, called them ‘‘Indian’’ peaches. 
The whole class is better suited to the 
southern states than the more common 
or Persian class, yet the “Indian’’ varie- 


ties are hardy enough to suceed all over 
the peach growing regions of the entire 
country. 

The character of the trees is good, the 
growth being vigorous and forming ¢ 
well shaped head. The young wood is 
usually almost covered with reddish 
specks which have a peculiar appearance, 
and the leaves are often somewhat curleg 
or with wavy margins. The fruit varies 
in size, color and flavor. It is inclined to 
be large, and some varieties are very 
large. The color is red, yellow or mixed 
red and white, and in many cases the 
fruit when young has a dark, dull brown. 
ish appearance, which at maturity be- 
comes rich red or yellow with distinct 
stripes of purplish shades. In nearly 
every variety the striping is apparent, 
The flesh is of corresponding colors, with 
red streaks and blotches and in some 
cases solid red throughout. The flavor ig 
often very tart but many kinds are rich 
and sweet. There are clings and free- 
stones. A peculiarity that I have never 
seen wanting is an inclination or curve 
of the point of the seed towards one side, 
which in some cases is very pronounced, 
The old Columbia is one of the best va- 
rieties, being a large yellow freestone of 
high quality. 





Dear Sir: I wish very much to hear 
from some one who knows the possibili- 
ties of Gulf coast Texas in the Hous- 
ton-Galveston district, if the finer varie- 
ties of pears will not grow there, in well- 
drained chocolate loam prairie land. 

Also I want to know which would be 
the best varieties of pears, apples, 
peaches, cherries, plums, apricots, 
grapes, and everything to set out in an 
experimental fruit garden which I mean 
to plant around my house near Alvin, 

Satsuma oranges, Magnolia figs, pe- 
cans, truck and strawberries are. the 
main money-making crops there. Does 
Parker Earle still live in Texas, and 
where?—M. M. McIntyre. 

Reply: Southern Texas, especially the 
“coast region, has a very mild climate and 
is adapted to the growing of tender veg- 
etables and fruits. There is a vast. busi- 
ness done in growing and shipping there 
to the northern markets. It is too far 
south for apples and cherries, but the 
South China type of peaches is very suit- 
able. There are many good varieties of 
this class. They are propagated and 
sold extensively by the nurserymen of 
the extreme south, especially those of 
Florida. 

It is doubtful if the culture of the ordi- 
nary varieties of the pear will pay well 
there, because of blight, which is very 
bad in that humid and invigorating cli- 
mate. The Seckel is the most likely to 
succeed and is grown all along the Gulf 
coast to some extent. 

Parker Earle has never been a resident 
of Texas, but for some years lived in 
southern Mississippi. He is now living 
and growing fruit in Roswell, New Mex- 


_ Ps a 


Drying Blackberries. 

A subscriber from Kentucky tells 
Green’s Fruit Grower that he expects a 
crop of 8,000 quarts of blackberries whick 
are grown so long a distance from the 
market, so as not to warrant their being 
sold fresh. He asks whether it would be 
profitable to dry them, the price of dried 
blackberries, etc. 

C. A. Green’s reply.—You do not state 
whether the blackberries are growing 
wild or are cultivated. Wild blackber- 
ries are dried in large quantities every 
year and at much lower prices than dried 
black raspberries. It is my opinion that 
it would noi pay to dry cultivated black- 
berries, and that the profit of drying wild 
blackberries is small, and would not be 
profitable, unless the price of labor is 
very low. 

There are small dry house outfits which 
can be purchased at a moderate price, 
or a home made dry house can be con- 
structed if you have sufficient skill and 
ingenuity. 

Dried black cap raspberries are .prof- 
itable to the grower, but not quite so 
profitable as selling the fresh fruit in its 
fresh state. Therefore I do not advise 
the drying of small fruits except that 
portion which can be sold when fresh 
picked. 





oO 


Green’s Fruit Grower receives many in- 
quiries from subscribers asking if some 
former offer in the subscription line made 
by us, “still holds good?” 

To all such we would say that nearly 
all of these offers “hold good.” In case 
you send for or accept any offer in the 
subscription line made by us recently 
does not ‘hold good,’ we will promptly 
refund your money. Please send on your 
subscriptions.—C, A. Green. 








Empty lamps give no light. 

Principles are better than precepts, 

Our worst flatterers are in the mirror. 

The aimless man is often accused of 
amiability. 

Where there is faith there is almost 
sure to be fighting. 
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TREES OUR FATHERS PLANTED. 
The fathers planted and tended and 


cared for them, and they bore great 
burdens of fruit for years. It is passing 
strange that the sons who have inherited 
them do not plant young trees to take 
their places, even if they do not give the 
old trees any care. The apple is so ex- 
cellent an article of diet and so easy of 
cultivation that the farms of New Eng- 
iand should have an abundance, but its 
lack is far more in evidence than even 
a moderate supply. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that the dwellers in 
cities who have to pay large prices for 
the fruit have more of it than multi- 
tudes of farmers who own the choicest 
lands for its cultivation. 

Half a century ago I witnessed the 
first experiment in restoring an old or- 
chard that I can remember. The farm- 
er had an orchard of old, worn out, 
worthless trees. He trimmed off all 
dcadwood, the bark of the trunks was 
scraped, bars of soap were tied in the 
croteches of the trees so that rain would 
wash the soap down over the trunks, and 
the ground was thoroughly plowed and 
dug up under the trees and dressed with 
manure. The effect was marvelous. The 
trees took on new growth and bore large, 
fair specimens of fine fruit which in- 
creased in quantity every year. At the 
same time, the farmer planted a new 
orchard of apple and pear trees which 
has borne fruit in abundance for the last 
forty years. 

Farmers living in the vicinity of J. H. 
Hale’s orchards are wont to say: “Oh, 
Mr. Hale can afford to plant orchards 
and spray them and care for them, but I 
have not the conveniences for spraying. 
It would cost me more than it would 
come to.” This is largely a mistaken 
idea. Such men as Mr. Hale are plant- 
ing orchards all the time, and they ad- 
vise farmers everywhere to do the same, 
assuring them that the market for fruit 
will be even better in ten or twenty 
years from now than it is at present. 
They urge the farmers to plant orchards, 
telling them that the work of spraying 
young trees is simple, the cost light, and 
that they can do it with ordinary spray 
pumps and be successful fruit growers. 
This is true. The work of spraying 
young trees is very easily accomplished 
by any person, and is easily made ef- 
fective. 


COMMERCTAL FRUIT GROWING. 
R. D, Graham, in the “Fruit Belt.” 

I believe it is true, that the more com- 
mercial fruitgrowers we have the better 
the conditions of fruitgrowers will be and 
the fewer amateur fruitgrowers—that is 
to say, I do not mean experimental fruit- 
growers, but those who grow not as a 
business, but as a side issue; if it is a 
success, all right, if it is a failure it does 
not make much difference; it is not their 
business. They plant some fruit and let 
it take its natural course pretty nearly 
and accept the result, whatever it may 
be. That class of growers, and I believe 
two-thirds of the fru:tgrowers we have 
to-day belong in that class, are a detri- 
ment, and a very serious drawback to 
the commercial fruitgrower. Often with 
very indifferent care, and there is no 
method whatever in marketing, he will 
bring in, in the aggregate, a very large 
quantity of fruit, and it is very injurious 
to the market. 

Complaints come in about the ravages 
of the caterpillar and the codling moth. 
I have heard a hundred men say in the 
last three months that we ought to have 
legislation to compel spraying which 
would kill them. The law has been on 
the statute books a good while, but it is 
a dead letter, no one enforces it. Every 
commercial fruitgrower sprays his or- 
chard, I believe that is a fact; he cannot 
afford to do anything else; he must do it, 
that is his business. If a commercial fruit- 
grower has two or three sheep or one or 
two cows, he does not pay any great at- 
tention to those; it is a side issue, it is a 
matter of little consequence, he does not 
care about it; if they do well, all right, 
if they don’t, it is not much loss. It is 
practically the same thing with the far- 
mer who has got two or three hundred 
trees or such a matter; if he gets sume- 
thing, all well and good, if not, it does 
not make much difference. I believe this 
condition is more prevalent in Michigan 
than almost anywhere else. In Califor- 
nia the majority of fruitgrowers are com- 


mercial growers, that is their business . 


and entire business. And it is so, to quite 
a large extent, in some other places. In 
Georgia, the fruitgrower is a fruitgrower 
by profession; that is his business, He 
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has not an acre or two, but he has fifty 
or a hundred, or a thousand; he attends 
tv it. What is the result? I think they 
eclipse us in those states under perhaps 
unfavorable circumstances. What it 
seems to me that Michigan wants is more 
commercial fruitgrowers and to enforce 
some of the laws or whatever is the prop- 
er thing to do, maintain the fertility of 
our farms, to maintain the markets and 
to get better prices. 





PEACHES IN IDAHO. 

Cora Mc Lean, of Idaho, writes Green’s 
Fruit Grower that something is wrong 
with her peach trees. Gum exudes from 
the branches and the leaves wither and 
die. When cut down the center of the 
trees looks dead and brown. Peaches 
have always done well there previously. 
There are no other trees nearby. The 
trees have been sprayed with sulphur 
and lime wash for peach curl, which is 
easily controlled in that way. No cul- 
tivation is given. The land is in clover; 
the soil gravelly, the location a side hill. 

C. A. Green’s Reply.—The fact that tha 
wood of the trunk is brown and dead 
indicates that these trees may have been 
injured by severe freezing, or sudden 
changes of temperature, which is liable 
to occur in Idaho, but I cannot state 
positively what is the trouble. Peach 
growers generally deem it necessary to 
keep the soil well cultivated from early 
spring to August in peach orchards, but 
the absence of the cultivation would not 
cause the trees to perish as have yours. 
I advise you to consult your state ex- 
periment station. I advise other fruit 
growers to do the same, for the reason 
that experienced men in your state are 
better able to advise you than I am, who 
live so far away. 





AN OLD ORCHARD ABOUT ROCHES- 
TER, N. Y. 


William Mead, a former schoolmate of 
the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower, tells 
us that the apple known as the Peter- 
house was brought here from Maryland 
one hundred years ago. The scions of 
this variety were tied to the stirrups of 
the saddle of a pioneer who came _ to 
western New York from Maryland a 
hundred years ago. This pioneer brought 
with him several other varieties, some of 
which were too late for this northern 
section. 





THE OLD CIDER MILL. 

The cider press was primitive. It con- 
sisted of a bed of heavy planks set slant- 
ing, with gouged channels to lead the 
apple juice to the point where it flowed 
into a big kettle, says New York “Sun.” 

In the frame above this bed were two 
screws made of logs perhaps ten inches 
in diameter, fitting into a threaded beam 
above. Near the lower eds of the screws 
were hubs with mortises in them for 
handspikes. A heavy square of planks, 
to be used as a follower, completed the 
press. 

It was something of an art to put the 
pumice in the press. First a layer of 
straw was placed around the edges of the 
bed, somewhat like the fringe of a mat. 
Then a layer of pumice was shoveled on 
with a scoop shovel, and the outer ends 
of the straw were folded inward over 
the crushed apples. 

Another fringe of straw was laid 
around, another layer of pumice shov- 
eled on and the ends of the straw fold- 
ed over as before. The process was re- 
peated until the cheese was built up 
three or four feet high or more, when 
the follower was put on top and the 
screws turned down. A few twists with 
the handspikes set the cider flowing in a 
clear stream. 

There was almost no sediment in this 
cider after it had been barreled. If the 
pulp could have been taken from the 
pressed cheese and subjected to modern 
methods it would have yielded perhaps 
as much cider as had been already ex- 
pressed from it. But what the farmers 
got was good cider. 

It was easily kept sweet by putting 
mustard seed into the barrel. It made 
hard cider that went down as smoothly 
as old applejack and would down an in- 
cautious drinker before he knew his dan- 
ger. 

With a red hot iron in it it made a 
flip that was just right and just as in- 
sidious. With a bit of mother dropped in 
the barrel it made a cider vinegar that 
was perfect. 

Most of the farmers had apples in 
plenty; so when they had filled up a doz- 
en or two dozen barrels they called it a 
job and left the rest of their apples for 
anybody who wanted them. Of the bar- 


rels of cider taken away one was kept 
sweet with mustard seed and the others 
were allowed to get hard. 

Now and then a farmer sold a barrel 
of hard cider or vinegar, but the price 
was hardly enough to pay for the empty 
barrel, and so the cider and vinegar lay 
in the cellar until they were thrown out 
to make room for the next season’s pro- 
duct. 

Cider making nowadays is different. 
The apples go into a mill called a grater, 
usually run by steam or water power, 
and come out in consistency like por- 
ridge. 

This is poured into the press, the shift- 
ing of a belt runs the follower down in a 
jiffy, and in the time taken for a twist 
of the wrist a barrel of apples is turned 
into nearly a barrel of cider. 





Budding consists of three methods. 
The most common mode is to cut out 
bud and bark an inch long and insert it 
under the bark with the wood attached. 
The next is to take out the wood that 
lies under the bud and insert the bud 
in the same way. A third way is to 
girdle the budding stick and split down 
on back side from bud, and peal off 
bark, then lay this around the sprout 
to be budded on, and cut through bark 
and peal off, then tie the bark with the 
intended bud on, place and tie. This is 
the surest way if done well, more es- 
pecially on hard wood, as the nut, pecan 
and chestnuts. It has been the only 
thought of the propagator as the best 
method to insure the bud to grow, and 
while this is of importance, what is be- 
ing budded on to is of more importance, 
but least thought of. The nurseryman 
buys his seed by the bushel from the 
cannery and plants them in rows, little 
seed, big seed, red, yellow and white 
peaches, then buds them as they come 
regardless of the size or color. The 
outcome is that no two trees are just 
alike so you cannot always tell just what 
variety of peach you have. Better 
always bud on peach sprou:s of large 
kinds or varieties as the small seedlings 
have, small roots just in proportion as 
the limbs are small and therefore can- 
not send up nutriment to supply the leaf 
or lung of a large kind. But to be sure 
you are right, select the best peaches of 
the variety you want, say Elberta, a 
healthy tree that has the right shape and 
proper color, and plant the seeds in a 
row and number the row Elberta No. 1 
Mark the tree from which they were 
taken, No. 1. At the time for budding, 
get buds from No. 1 tree and bud on No. 
1 row, and my word for it, every peach 
will be of the right shape and color. 
This process kept up for the third gen- 
eration and the peaches would be far 
superior to what they were when you 
started them. This method is a kind of 
inbreeding and will so fit the type so 
every peach would be just alike.——S. D. 
Greeg, Mo. 


Black Knot.—What can I do to pre- 
vent or destroy the black knot which is 
starting in my plum trees? What makes 
the leaves curl up, blight and die on my 
peach trees in the spring and how can 
I prevent it?—Subscriber. 

Cc. A. Green’s Reply:—Cut off quick, no 
matter what season, all the branches of 
the plum trees attacked by black knot, 
and burn them without delay. Spray 
with copper sulphate. 

The trouble with your peach trees is 
caused by the leaf curl which is a fun- 
gus disorder. It is too late to spray 
for curl leaf in the peach. New and 
healthy leaves will doubtless appear 
later. 





Effect of Mulching Trees.—A subscriber 
to Green’s Fruit Grower has covered the 
ground about his apple, peach and cherry 
trees each year with a mulch of corn 
stalks and manure. The trees grow 
rapidly but do not bear fruit. Does this 
mulch cause the trees to be barren? 

Cc. A. Green’s Reply:—It is possible that 
the mulch of manure, etc., may keep the 
ground in such moist and fertile condi- 
tion as to cause the trees to grow faster 
than is desirable, and may thus cause 
the trees to be barren at the present 
time. Any tree which is growing re- 
markably fast is liable not to bear fruit. 
Young orchards that have borne no 
fruit are sometimes thrown into bear- 
ing by seeding down the ground and 
stopping cultivation. But orchardists 
do not desire orchard trees tc begin to 
bear fruit until they are bearing age, 
which varies with different kinds of 
fruit. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: A 
large number of our cherry and peach 
trees are subject to borers of some kind. 
We lost a number of trees last year from 
them. There is gum from the ground 
up into the branches; some trees are 
worse than others. On the cherry trees 
I can dig out a small black bug, but on 
the peach trees I cannot dig out any in- 
sect. There is a dark spot into the wood 
but no insect. I am enclosing you one of 
the bugs taken from a cherry tree. Please 


let us know what they are and how best 
to get rid of them, and oblige an Old 
Subscriber, Canada. 

C. A. Green’s reply: The trouble with 
your peach trees is doubtless the peach 
tree borer, a whitish grub which seems 
to attack peach trees everywhere. The 
earth should be removed at the base of 
the trunk over the roots and a search 
made on every peach tree for this grub in 
June and one again a few months later. 
Examine every tree where you can see 
a gummy substance exuding near the 
ground about the trunk of the tree. The 
cherry insect did not arrive. I know of 
no bug that does damage to the tree in 
this part of the country. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
been a careful reader of Green’s Fruit 
Grower for many years. I consider it 
one of the most useful of all papers de- 
voted to horticulture. It is also valu- 
able to the farmer. It helps me on the 
farm, in the orchard, garden and in every 
day life. I am a fruit grower on a small 
scale. 

On our farm was an old-fashioned cider 
mill, operated by horse power, which 
made cider for all the farmers in my lo- 
cality. The pomace was. continually 
thrown at one side of the mill. Soon we 
had a pile of pomace nearly as large as 
the cider mill itself. We did not know 
what to do with this pomace. We were 
told that it was of no value, even as a 
fertilizer. So we were obliged to carry 
it to the swamp at a large expense. Fi- 
nally we threw the fresh pomace into 
furrows in our field and plowed it under. 
Next year lots of little apple trees came 
up along these furrows. I thinned them 
out and left the apple seedlings in rows 
2 feet apart. Then I learned to graft 
these little seedlings and soon had 
enough trees for a large orchard. On 
transplanting them all lived and did well. 
Every fall I would wash them with soap 
and water, as high as I could reach, 
which kept the bark looking fresh and 
clean with no moss and insects. No nicer 
orchard could be found. 

When these trees were large enough to 
fruit, I took much comfort in watching 
them. When the trunks were six inches 
through the bark began to crack open, 
so that I could see the wood. I did not 
then take Green’s Fruit Grower to tell 
me the cause of the trouble or what was 
the remedy. I concluded that the wood 
was growing too fast for the bark, thus 
I took my knife and slit the bark from 
the limbs down to the ground in three 
or four places. This seemed to stop the 
cracking of the bark. Still the trees did 
not fruit as they should. Some said the 
land was too rich. I decided to root 
prune the orchard by deep plowing, put- 
ting the plow in up to the beam, sever- 
ing the roots about 6 feet from the 
trunks of the trees. The next year I had 
a lot of apples and the trees have borne 
well every other. year, since this severe 
root pruning.—Alfred Hall, Massachu- 
setts, 

Editor’s Note: 

Any method which severely checks the 
growth of a fruit tree has a tendency to 
throw the tree into fruit bearing, but 
I would not recommend any reader to 
disturb the roots of an apple orchard as 
Mr. Hall has indicated. I should prefer 
to wait longer for the trees to come into 
bearing in the natural way. The bark of 
trees sometimes cracks open owing to 
severe freezing in hard winters. I know 
of no other reason why the bark of ap- 
ple trees should split or crack. I do not 
approve of slitting the bark as Mr. Hall 
indicates. 


ALLIGATOR PEAR, 


One of the novelties with which the 
dealers in fruits are tempting palates 
these days is the alligator pear, or avo- 
cado, an import from South America. 
The first thing that occurs to a person 
seeing this fruit for the first time is to 
wonder why it is called an “alligator 
pear,” or a “pear” at all, for that mat- 
ter. In general appearance it resembles 
far more closely a giant green fig, its 
skin sprinkled thickly with tiny black 
spots, to which the qualifying half of 
its name may, perhaps, be due. When 
divided the resemblance to a pear van- 
ishes altogether. From the center is 
taken a black pit, as large as an egg, 
leaving the fruit much like a musk- 
melon cut in half. The meat is a light 
pink in color, and possesses a delicate 
flavor suggestive of peanut butter, but 
totally free from oiliness. The halves 
are served as they are cut, to be pep- 
pered and salted to taste, with the ad- 
dition of olive oil to complete the salad. 
—New York “Sun.” 





Poetry and Reality.—Country Editor—. 
“T’m glad you brought these spring 
poems in early.” 

Spring Poet—‘Yes, sir?” 

Country Editor (putting them in the 
stove)—“Yes, sir! Most spring poets wait 
till the weather gets too warm to use 
them.”—“Judge.” 
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“Ef Marindy gits any 


more uv them 
high notions down there to New York, 
I guess she won’t wanter come home at 
all,” said Jared Fuller, when his wife 
had finished reading a letter from their 
only daughter, a nurse in one of Got- 
ham’'s larger hospitals. 

“Marindy ain’t so very onreasonable,” 
protested the mother, “‘she only asks that 
the place be slicked up a little ’fore she 
gits here on her vacation. She told me 
when she was here fur the holidays that 
if the place only looked a little better 
she would like to bring a very dear 
friend up with her.” 

“Slicked up a leetle; yaas. Slickin’ up 
an ol’ place is all right fur them ez hez 
money t’ burn, but while I’m slickin’ 
up who’s goin’ to cut the wood an’ fix 
the fences an’ git the crops inter the 
ground? It’s all right to talk ’slickin’ 
up,’ but who’s a-goin’ to do it, mother?” 

“Waal, Jared, you know the Brown 
place, after they cleaned it up they 
sold—’ 

“I don’t wanter hear no 
the Brown place,” interrupted 
Fuller, nettled. “They fixed it up, I 
know, an’ sold it fur twice what ’twuz 
wuth, an’ then laughed in their sleeves. 
Do yew think thet wuz a square deal?” 

“The party who bought it ‘pears to be 


more about 
Farmer 


perfectly satisfied, anyhow,” said Mrs. 
Fuller. 
“Satisfied! Waal, thet’s becuz he 


don’t know nothin’ about courtry places. 
Now here’s this place uv mine, a poky 
sight better an’ bigger’n the Brown place 
but do yew suppose anybuddy would 
come erlong here an’ cffer me four thou- 
san’ dollars fur it? No, they wouldn’t 
nobuddy offer two,’’ and Farmer Fuller 
brought his horny hand down on the 
kitchen table with a whack. 

Good Mrs. Fuller wished to suggest a 
reason why no such offer would ever be 
made, but fearing to arouse her hus- 
band’s animosity further, she discreetly 
dropped the subject. 

When the Brown place was solid for 
four thousand dollars it was the talk of 
the town. Some called Brown lucky, 
others termed him a sharper, and nearly 
everybody agreed that the purchaser was 
a “numskull with more money than 
brains.”’ But by and by the Brown 
place began to blossom out, and in the 
course of a few months was the pride of 
the town. Old fences came down, 
stumps were removed, flower-bordered 
walks appeared as if by magic, and tidi- 
ness was everywhere apparent. No great 
amount of money was expended, but 
system was adopted, and every little 
change brought out the beauty that had 
so long lain hidden in the old homestead. 
The Browns had begun by “‘slicking up” 
and it only remained for the new comer 
to make the place artistic. 

It had long been Jared Fuller’s hope to 
sell out at a figure that would enable 
him to purchase a small place in the vil- 
lage, and have enough left over to keep 
him from want the remainder of his 
days. He was well along in years, and 
his hundred acre farm was fast becom- 
ing an elephant on his hands. Mrs. Ful- 
ler was no longer able to do the work 
of the dairy, and with Marindy away 
from home the greater part of the year, 
the old couple longed for the few con- 
veniences the village afforded. 

“Ef we only hed a leetle nouse down 
street, with an acre uv ground, a few 
hens an’ a leetle money in the bank we 
could git erlong amazin’ well,’’ he was 
wont to say, but no purchaser came, 
while the fences leaned further and fur- 
ther, and many of iis farming tools 
rotted down in the dooryard. 

During the winter of the coal famine, 
many shade and fruit trees around the 
house had been sacrificed, the stumps of 
which still stood high and unsightly. 
The wood pile, with its attendant litter, 
had spread and spread until it covered 
half of the back yard, and was a blot on 
the landscape viewed from the road. 

All this untidiness jarred upon the 
finer nature of Marinda Fuller during 
her vacation visits, and though she ex- 
postulated with her hard-headed father 
it was to no purpose. 

“Them’s city notions,’ he would say, 
and the grass grew tall in the front yard, 
and the trellises fell from the weight of 
the elimbers. 

When Marinda came home the follow- 
ing summer she was full of determina- 
tion. She had come two weeks earlier 
than was expected for the purpose of 
getting things in order for the arrival of 
her city friend. It was to be a case of 
father’s will against daughter's, and 
she had already decided as to how her 
battle was to be waged. She was scarce- 


Fruit Farm Stories 


Marinda’s Slickin’ Up. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Joe Cone. 


ly more than seated in the old family 
wagon when she fired the opening gun. 

“Mother writes that the place looks 
more run down this spring than ever,” 
she ventured. 

“Waal, I dunno how it’s goin’ to be 
helped, I ain’t got no time nur money 
to fritter away on sech things ez thet,” 
returned the farmer rather dejectedly. 

“An hour or two a day would do a lot 
toward fixing up a place, father.” 

“Yaas, but I don't hey thet hour or two 
an’ never hev an’ never will; the place 
is all right fur what I git out uv it. I 
ain’t a bit better off than I wuz when 
I started in thirty years ago, an’ ef they’ 
any fixin’ up done somebuddy’ll hev to 
do it besides me,”’ and Jared Fuller pull- 
ed his hat brim far down over his eyes 
apparently to protect them from. the 
glaring sun, but more especially to hide 
their moistened depths from the gaze of 
his daughter. 

“Father,’’ Marinda began, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, ‘‘may I fix the place up 
myself? I—I’ve got a friend coming up 
from New York in about two weeks, and 
I’d like to—to make it a little more pre- 
sentable.” 

“Yew fix it up?” 

“Yes, me, father; that’s why l’ve come 
ahead of time.” 





At length the long looked-for day ar- 
rived when Marinda’s friend was ex- 
pected. 
parents, an athletic, well-dressed man of 
about 35 sprang from the wagon, when 
Marinda drove up in front of the house. 
A tell-tale blush stealing into aer cheeks 
when she introduced the visitor as Doc- 
tor Forrest, of the hospital, 
told her father and mother that a pretty 
love story was undoubtedly woven into 
her hospital experience. 

‘“‘Marinda,”’ said Doctor Forrest, a few 
nights later, as they lingered under the 
moon-lit veranda, ‘“‘this is an ideal spot 
up here; just the kind of a piace I have 
longed for for years in which to spend 
my summers. I have fallen completely 
in love with it. 


“Would you care very much if the 
homestead passed from your father’s 
hands into mine, or rather ‘ours,’ for I 


hope to claim these as my own before 
we leave this Eden again?” 

“T know that father desires to sell the 
farm and live in the village, but I—I 
never thought of parting with the old 
place; it has grown very dear to me,” 
she replied, with much feeling. 

“But you won’t part with it, my dear, 
it will be ours; yours, forever. It shall 
be one of your wedding presents. I 
know all about what you have done up 
here in the way of beautifying the place, 
and I love you for it. We have talked 
it all over, your father and I, and have 
settled upon price and everything. He 
is happy over the result, and so am I. 
Are you satisfied, little girl?’ 

And without her uttering a single word 
he knew that she was. 











A WILD LAKE IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—PHOTOGRAPH SELECTED BY THE EDITOR. 





The old farmer eyed his daughter crit- 
ically. He saw that she meant business, 
and his strong will gave way a little. 
He spoke with much deliberation. 

“Waal, ef yewve got any money to 
throw away on the ol’ ranch, why I dun- 
no’s I’ve got any ubjections, but I want 
yew to jest bear in mind, Marindy, thet 
I shan’t lift a finger nur furnish a cent.” 

“And you won’t object to anything I 
do so long as I don’t injure the property 
or inconvenience you with your farm- 
work, father?’ 

“No, go ahead an’ slick it up to suit 
yewrself,” and Jared Fuller heaved a 
sigh of relief now that his consent had 
been given, and his hands were clear 
of any part of the proceedings. 

By this time they had reached home, 
and after greeting her mother, Marinda 
lost no time in getting her plans under 
way. She engaged a painter to give the 
house one coat of paint, bought a lawn 
mower, and secured the services of big 
John Fales, and his boy to work around 
the place for two weeks. Scythes began 
to swing across the front yard, and a 
cut path led to the front door. The old, 
unsightly fences were carted away, and 
the eighteen inch wall that separated 
the lawn from the highway, was neatly 
whitewashed. Every stump was dug 
out, the ground levelled, and turfed over. 
The farming tools were housed in hastily 
improvised sheds, and two artistic pil- 
lars built of field stone ornamented the 
driveway entrance. The old woodpile 
was moved to a more suitable spot, and 
in its place a flower bed was spaded. The 
front veranda was put in repair, and a 
hammock swung invitingly over its floor, 
Across the road trees were trimmed and 
underbrush removed so that a _ view 
could be had of the river that wound 
prettily through the valley. 

At the end of two weeks Marinda had 
gone as far as her limited means would 
permit, but the transformation of the 
“Fuller place” was truly wonderful, and 
Marinda’s father was forced to admit 
that he “felt more like he wuz visitin’ 
some uv his well t’ do relations than liv- 
in’ to home.” 


What’s the Matter With the Editor. 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
With ink of inferior hue, 
With a pen that was worse 
Than an Indian's curse, 
Sat an editor, weary and blue. 


Oh, why was the editor thus, 
So weary and full of care, 
With his purse as thin 
As a sheet of tin,— 


Too gloomy, in fact, to swear. 


Go pay him the money you owe, 
And brighten his blighted life; 
And then you will know, 
As you watch him go 
Smiling, to tell his wife! 


The Greatest Blunder of My Life. 

In the Crerar library, Chicago, is a book 
in which five hundred men, out of work, 
have written of ‘‘the greatest blunder of 
their life.” It is a collection made by 
Dr. Earl Pratt. Here afe some of them: 

1. “Didn’t save what I earned.” 

2. “Did not as a boy realize the value 
of an education.” 

3. “If I had taken better care of my 
money, I would be better in health and 
morals.” 

4. “Did not realize the importance of 
sticking to one kind of employment.” 

5. “The greatest blunder of my 
was when I took my first drink.” 

6. “One of the greatest blunders of 
my life was not to perfect myself in one 
of the lines of business I started out 
to learn.” 

7. “My greatest blunder was when I left 
school in the fifth grade.” 

8. “The turning-point in my life was 
when at fifteen I ran away from home.” 

9. “Spent my money foolishly when I 
was earning good wages.” 

10. ‘‘When I let myself be misled in 
thinking that I need not stick to one 
thing.” 

11. ‘‘Self-conceit and not listening to 
my parents,” 

‘12. “Was to fool away my time when 
at school.” 


life 





Much to the surprise of her 
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Shall I Plant Apples or Peaches for 
Profit ? 

Mr. E. G. Stepath tells Green’s Fruit 
Grower that he has bought a farm 69 
miles from New York City located jn 
the Hudson River Valley District which 
he intends to devote to fruit growing, 
He desires to know which is the more 
profitable, an apple or a peach orchard, 
His idea of planting would be to sell his 
fruit in New York City. He has hag 
some experience but desires to learn 
more. He thinks well of Northern Spy 
and Banana apples, but his friends 
think that there would be more money 
in planting pegch trees. 

C. A. Green’s Reply.—There is but lit- 
tle comparison between an apple and a 
peach orchard. An apple orchard does 
not bear until fifteen to twenty years 
after planting, but it continues to bear 
profitably from fifty to one hundreg 
years after planting and sometimes 
longer. 

On the other hand, a peach orchard 
comes into bearing at the end of from 
three or four years after planting, but 
may not continue to bear fruit over five 
to eight years, but if peach trees are de- 
horned, that is cut back at the end of 
four or five years bearing, the youth- 
fulness of the trees may be renewed and 
the trees continue to bear from five to 
ten years more. 

Apple trees are much more hardy and 
less susceptible to disease than peach 
trees, and apples are a more staple pro- 
duct. Peaches are a perishable fruit, 
while apples may be handled more at 
leisure in packing, storing and shipping, 
It requires a larger force of pickers and 


packers to handle a peach orchard than * 


the same acreage of apple trees, owing 
to the perishableness of the fruit. 

My reply would be, therefore, that you 
divide the orchard, planting half of it 
to apples and half to peaches, or do as 
many planters practice, plant the apple 
orchard with the trees two rods apart 
each way and plant a row of peach 
trees between each row of apple trees, 
I cannot tell what apple brings the high- 
est price in the market. To-day one 
apple may bring the highest price and 
next week another. It does not depend 
so much on the variety as upon the skill 
in growing the variety and in storing 
and packing. Banana apple is a valuable 
variety of excellent quality, beautiful in 
color and shape, large size, superior 
quality. It is a yellow apple. If it were 
a bright red apple it would be preferred 
by some. 


From Hubbard’s Philistine. 

Wealth comes out of the soil. Adam 
Smith said there are two factors in the 
production of wealth: Land and Labor. 

We have the land, and very much of 
it is practically valueless, because we 
haven’t the labor to tickle it with a hoe 
and make it laugh a harvest. 

The statement of Adam Smith isn't 
exactly correct. There are four factors 
in the production of wealth. They are: 
Land, Labor, Capital, Enterprise. 

Enterprise means the ability to plan, 
oversee, supervise and direct. It is Ini- 
tiative, and wise Initiative is the finest 
gift of God to man. 

Initiative is doing the right thing—the 
needful thing—without being told. 

Next to initiative, is the willingness to 
do the right thing when you are told 
once. 








FULLY NOURISHED 


Grape-Nuts a Perfectly Balanced Food. 





No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts 
can begin to show the real value of 
the food—the practica] value as shown 
by personal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, 
supplies the needed elements of brain 
and nerves in all stages of life from the 
infant through the strenuous times of 
active middle life, and is a comfort and 


support in old age. 


“For two years I have used Grape- 
Nuts with milk and a little cream, for 
breakfast. I am comfortably hungry 
for my dinner at noon. : 

“TI use little meat, plenty of vegetables 
and fruit, in season, for the noon meal, 
and if tired at tea time, take Grape-Nuts 
alone and feel perfectly nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power, and memory 
are much improved since using Grape- 
Nuts. I am over sixty and weigh 155 
lbs. My son and husband seeing how I 
had improved, are now using Grape- 
Nuts. 

“My son, who is a _ traveling man, 
eats nothing for breakfast but Grape- 
Nuts and a. glass of milk. An aunt 
over 70, seems fully nourished on Grape- 
Nuts and cream.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘“‘The Road to Well- 


o ville,” in pkgs. 


“You must continue learning as long 
as you do not know, and if the proverb 
is to be believed, as long as you live.”— 
Seneca. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


remtRepan 
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C. A. Green’s reply: Many small fruits 
do well in orchards. The blackberry, 
currant and gooseberry particularly do 
well when a little shaded as they are in 
a young orchard. Strawberries and rasp- 
berries can be grown between the apple 
trees, but do not plant anything within 
five or six feet of the rows of apple trees. 











—— Grapes.—The vine should be considered. 
The Summer Care of Raspberries and Good grapes in abundance can be had 
Blackberries. on any farm by a careful selection of a 
Many old plantations of raspberries few good varieties and by careful plant- 
and blackberries that are filled with old ing and care of the vine after it is plant- 
dead canes and weeds can be so renewed ed. Farmers are likely to say: oe 
and renovated that they will bear an haven’t time to take care of grapevines.” 
abundance of fine fruit, says W. H. Jen- But the time that is required to take care 
kins in “Rural New Yorker.’ For a Of a few vines would not amount to half 
number of years I have grown berries 48 much as is consumed in mere idle, 
successfully, and I have found that to gossipy talk at a cross-roads or in the 
keep my patch in the highest state of country store by these same farmers, 
productiveness the old canes should be and would be worth more in his home 
removed after fruiting, and the young and in the life of his family than all the 
growth of small canes properly pruned gossip of a long lifetime, says New York 
out and trimmed in the row. If this “Tribune.” 
is neglected next year you wil] have a There is plenty of time between sun 
small crop of inferior berries, good and sun for all the care necessary to be 
neither to eat nor to sell. Blackber- bestowed on tree and vine, besides what 
ries and the red or sucker varieties of is necessary for the farmwork, if farm- 
raspberries require similar culture. In ers would only try the experiment. Plant 
May begin to cultivate and to thin plants trees and vines on the farm. There are 
in the row. Blackberries should be solid enjoyment and inspiration in car- 
thinned so the plants will stand at an ing for them and in seeing them grow 
average distance of about one toot apart and bear fruit, and there are solid edu- 
in the row. Save only the largest and cational help and stimulus in devoting 
best canes. The width of the rows may a small part of the time to them, to 
be two feet, with a ‘pace of four feet say nothing of the great advantage to 
betweeen them. Keep the ground clean, the entire household of having abund- 
with horse cultivator and hoe, and the ance of fine apples, pears and grapes to 
soil stirred about the plants. Keep in enrich the too often’monotonous fare of 
mind the tree form when pruning. Pinch meat and _ potatoes. 
off the top when the cane is about four Farms can be made more attractive 
feet high. The laterals will then grow and productive of comfort and satisfac- 
and you will have a bush something like tion by cultivating a variety of the best 
a tree pruned to vase form. The laterals kinds of fruit, and he who plants a few 
should be cut back to one or two feet good trees now will enjoy them during 
in length, and the new growth will then his own lifetime, and his sons will be 
make a bush of sufficient size to make grateful to him for them after he has 
a large crop. Tender varieties passed on to his reward. 
that must be laid down in 
winter should not be so pruned. Black- Intensive Strawberry Culture. 
cap raspberries and blackberries require I want to see an article in which men- 
more room between the plants in the row tion is made of a New Jersey man rais- 
than red raspberries. Cultivate if pos- ing 40,000 quarts of berries on an acre, 
sible, until July, then place a heavy and if possibie the man’s name; failing 
mulch of strawy manure between the in that his method of growing them. Of 
rows to retain the moisture and fur- course it must be intensely intensive 
nish plant food. Set posts four or five farming, and that is what we go in for 
feet high. Nail two pieces of board here, having a well-nigh perfect system 
about two feet long and four inches of syb-irrigation, and. would like to try 
wide, horizontally on the posts, one at g few berries by his plan.—R. H. W. 
the top, and one about three feet from The plan is advocated by T. C. Kevitt, 
the ground. Nail smooth fence wire of New Jersey, says ‘Rural New York- 
to the ends of these boards or arms, tO er.” Instead of setting the plants wide 
support the canes. Observe what is be- apart (4x1 1-2 feet as many of us do) and 
ing grown in your own or similar local- depending on runners to provide a full 
ities, then plant the est varieties that stand, Mr. Kevitt sets the plants in beds 
are sufficiently hardy for your locality. one foot apart each way. Each bed 
The plan I have described for rasp- contains four rows, making it three feet 
berries and blackberries may be best wide with an alley not quite two feet 
adapted to general culture, but there is wide between the beds. These plants are 
another, which I may call the hill sys- kept perfectly clean and given thorough 
tem, by which the finest dessert fruit culture and high fertilizing. Every run- 
may be grown. Set the plants about ner is cut off as it starts, so that the 
seven feet apart each way, allow only plant is left to the production of fruit 
three or four canes to grow in a hill, buds entirely. The argument is that 
set three posts around these in the form these plants will produce more fruit than 
of a triangle and nail seme wire around layer plants which run into a mat or 
them for a support. Make the soil rich, close row. Of course such eetting is ex- 
and cultivate both wavs with a horse pensive, as very many more plants are 
cultivator. In May of each vear keep required to start with. It is not possible 
back all of the new canes, except three to work a horse in these narrow rows, 
or four of the strongest for next year’s and all weeding must be done by hand. 
fruiting. Give clean cultivation until While this plan is possible we doubt if 
July, then mulch between the rows. If many growers can find the energy or pa- 
you wish to set a new patch of these tience to keep large beds clean in the 
berries select a deep clay loam, but season when other work is pressing. This 
make it only moderately rich with stable year we are planting a bed of about 2,000 
manure, for raspberries, as the canes are Plants this way, only the plants are set 
less hardy in very rich soil, but apply farther apart—15x18 inches. Only those 
plenty of wood ashes, or potash in some who have ever tried it can realize what 
form.~. For blackberries you can use a job it is to set out any large piece of 
stable manure more liberally. If you ground in this way and keep it clean. 
have not the plants on your own place, We think, however, that it will be 
buy a few plants of a nurseryman of somewhat like the handling of trans- 
each variety you desire, and grow your planted onions. _The work of setting is 
own plants. You will lose no time in heavy, yet cleaning and weeding is much 
doing so, but will get a god bearing easier, as most of it can be done with a 
bed sooner and save expense and disap- hoe. It will be much the same, doubtless, 
pointment. I have found the following With these berry plants. By keeping 
varieties good: Red raspberries, Cuth- Tunners from starting we can’ use the 
bert and Golden Queen; blackcaps, Kan- Wheel cultivator and a small, sharp hoe, 
sas and Gregg; blackberries, Snyder, Where, if the runners were left to root 
Erie and Taylor. I would af’o recom- finger work would be necessary. Mr. 
mend Eldorado for trial. Blackberries Kevitt has sent us a plant of Glen Mary 
may be made to prodvce nearly 500 Which he says has been fruited nine 
bushels an acre.—W. H. Jenkins, Dela- years! We have now replanted it, and 
ware Co., N. Y. berm like to keep it going nine years 
more! 











Small Fruits Grown in Shade.—I am 
greatly pleased with Green’s Fruit Grow- The present season has confirmed again 
er. I have lived in a town of 8,000 inhab- the general rule with regard to the use 
itants all my life until Green’s Fruit of nitrate of soda on strawberries, says 
Grower led me to induce my husband to “Country Gentleman.” It is a danger- 
buy a 40 acre run down farm. Here we us chemical to use in the spring season 
have begun work to make the old farm before fruiting time, but even then, if 
pay. We have 20 acres of apple orchard. used with judgment and great modera- 
The trees are looking fine now. We want tion, may prove useful. A very light 
about five acres of cherries and five of dressing, not more than 50 Ib. per acre. 
peaches. Now comes the question. What given early, before the blossoms open, 
do you think about small fruits being will invigorate the plants and do consid- 
planted between the apple trees which erable good. If more nitrate is given, 
are not yet in bearing? We would like especially if it be put on later, it causes 
to plant there strawberries, red and black a rank growth of plants and makes soft 
raspberries and gooseberries. We pro- berries. Such berries may be satisfac- 
pose to keep poultry also.—Jennie Halcy, tory or even the most desirable for im- 
Missouri. mediate sale in a home market, but they 





are altogether too soft for shipping. 
Moderate applications of nitrate of soda 
to young beds during the sumer help 
to make strong, sturdy plants wiih vig- 
orous crowns for next year’s 7rop. 


A Greenhorn on a Farm. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: Those 
who nothing of farming are seldom 
called greenhorns when they move to the 
country; but I see no reason why they 
should not be entitled to this epithet. 

I was a mechanic and a builder of 
houses. Hard times threw me out of 
work. I was not enjoying good health 
and as my family and myself had long 
desired to live in the country, we made 
an effort to buy a farm. I found on 
inquiry that a farm of less than 100 
acres ten miles from the city wuere 
resided, was for sale; therefore I visited 
it and bought it. 

I took the chances in buying this farm 
for I was not a judge of farm land. I 
bought this for the reason that it looked 
home-like, and was near a village, a 
church, schoolhouse, mill, blacksmith 
shop and grocery. 


Possibly you can imagine my enthusi-. 
asm and that of my family at the} 


thought of this great change in our 
lives. But we hardly knew what was 
before us. I did not have much capital. 
I ran in debt for a large portion of the 
value of this farm. It required consid- 
erable money to buy horses, wagons, 
harness, farm tools and seed, etc. 

I considered myself a greenhorn on the 
farm. My wife and children knew as 
little about farming as myself, but we 
had pluck and enthusiasm and this, with 
a willingness to work and economize, 
will go a long way toward making one 
successful in the country. 

There was a small orchard on the 
place, a few grape vines, plum, cherry 
and quince trees, and a small black- 
berry patch. As I moved on to this 
place in the: spring, I did everything I 
could to improve the fruits by pruning 
and cultivation. I also started a small 
raspberry and strawberry plantation. 

I started poultry keeping in a small 
way. I had three cows and my wife 
began to make butter. Strange to say, 
she succeeded so admirably in butter- 
making as to warrant her asking fancy 
prices for the product. 

I was greatly helped by reading 
Green’s Fruit Grower and other farm 


- publications, as was also my wife. 


I kept accurate accounts of my re- 
ceipts from the various products of this 
farm each year. While the sum received 
was not large, my expenses were so 
small I was able to lay by a surplus 
each year. 

This question of inexpensive living on 
the farm is something that is not often 
taken into account by farmers, or by 
those thinking of moving from the city 
into the country. I found that I could 
live in the country for about what it 
cost me to rent a house in the city. Re- 
member that house-rent and barn-rent 
on the farm cost me nothing. Then I 
found that if I put money in my pocket 
on the farm it stayed there, whereas 
in living in the city money was con- 
stantly paid out for carfare or one thing 
or another by myself and every mem- 
ber of the family. The luxury of having 
a horse and carriage to ride about in 
was greatly appreciated by myself and 
wife. This is something that we never 
thought of being able to enjoy during 
the time spent in the city. 

We also greatly enjoyed the fresh 
garden vegetables and freshly packed 
fruit, fresh eggs, and the nuts which 
we gathered in the autumn. 

I notice that the editor of Green's 
Fruit Grower hesitates about advising 
city people or those inexperienced with 
farm life moving onto the farm. I know 
that it is hazardous for any one to make 
a move. There is some risk in every- 
thing we undertake, but I am sure that 
there are none of your readers who knew 
less of farming than myself and family, 
and yet we have made a success and I 
would not exchange our farm home for 
anything that the city can offer:—I. G. 
Butler, N. Y. 





A good story reached the Chittenden 
hotel last week concerning a guest with 
a grouch. He carried it to the proprie- 
tor. 

“Look here,’ he said, “things around 
here are just about as rotten as they 
make them. When I went to lunch to- 
day I found hair in the ice cream, hair 
in the honey, and hair in the apple 
sauce. Now what do y’ think o’ that? 
Is that a good hotel?” 

“Well,” explained the genial proprietor, 
“T can explain the hair in the ice cream. 
That likely came from the shaving of 
the ice. And I supose the hair in the 
honey came off the comb. But I don’t 
understand about the hair in the apple 
sauce. I bought those apples myself, 
and they were every one Bald-wins.’’— 
Columbus (Ohio) ‘“Lispatch.” 





A pliable strap is a 
strong strap. You will 
hold the horseall right 
if you havesoftened 
and toughened the 
whole harness 
with 





Unequalled as a leather preservative. 
Prevents cracking and rotting. Gives 
a fine finish. An application now 
and then saves the harness— pays the 
owner. Ask for Eureka Harness Oil. 
For sale by 

Standard Oil Company 


of New York 
(Incorporated) 
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Sweet Corn Slitter 

yi Only way fo eat Sweet (orn off the Cob 
Send 3two cent stamps for sample by mail 

BAHN OPTICAL CoMPANY- 4¥S21N 


=> | am the Paint Man 


Get my Big Free Book, nt ma Big 
Color Cards to select from—also tres 
Book of Painters’ Supplies sold at Di- 
rect-to-You Prices. make Paint to 
order—sell it on three months’ time— 
allow two full gallons free to try—and 

y all freight charges. bet postal 
for full particulars and FREE Books. 


O.L.Chase, The Paintman, Dept, 22 St.Louls,Mo. 


CAN YOUR OWN FRUIT 


BAG Corn, Peas, Beans, Jellies, Fish, Corned-Beef, 
* . Preserves, Marmalades—everything with the 


P N.-W. CANNING BOILER 


Cans. Canned goods never spoil. Same 
= on fait sete as used by biggest canning factories, 
== only smaller. Safe, clean, sanitary. Pays for itself many 
#itimes in one season. Complete instructions FREE. 
Price reasonable. Write for circulars. Agents wanted. 
Northwestern Steel & Irop Works 
Dept. E, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Preserve Your Trees—, 
Plants and Vines 


BY SPRAYING WITH 
GOOD’S “wis.’oi" SOAP No. 3 
Kills San Jose Scale and all destructive insects and worms, 


fertilizes trees, promotes growth and productiveness. Con 
tains no sulphur, or mineral oils. Write for booklet. 


JAMES GOOD, 
Original Maker, 953 N. Front Street, Philadelphia 














Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits. 

Ten years experience enables me to 
give — instructions that will 
add $5 to $60 per week to your income 
without interfering with regular Coa 
pation. For full particulars a free 

adress JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM, 
3243 N. Western Ave., D223 Chicago. 


Seed and roots Fad plant- 
Hon now ready. My 28-page 

“Culture and Profits 
ve ee” * vith prices of 
seed and roots, free. Send 


for it. D. BRANDT, Box 315. BREMEN, OHIO. 


>$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bu 
right where you live in hand _ 
4-ourironing and flutin machine. 
me One agent says: ‘‘Made $50 in 844 
meydays.” We pay $75 a month and 
wexpenses; or commission. 


PEASE MPG. 00. Dept. 43 Cincinnati, Obie, 


























in gathering small fruits by usin 
the STARR PICKER 


Pick twice as tast— better condition- 
Send $122 tor two — delivered —— 
STARR. (0. 163 3 Randolph St. Chicago 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 














have ever used. But feed sparingly. 





are not apt to get this way. 








hard. 



























sure we are feeding right to produuce de- 
sired results. And withal, we can feed 


green and fresh, not the dry ones that 


come through the soup or the boiling pot. 

Chicks Dying.—I lose every year any- 
where from 30 to 40 chickens during Au- 
gust and September. They act dumpish 
at first; then their combs become pale, 
and after lingering five or six days they 
die. The last one or two days they do 
not seem to move about; you can pick 
them right up. Can you tell me what the 
trouble is, and remedy?—M. M. (There 
are two causes for young chicks or 
partly-grown chickens acting as you 
state above. One is where they are so 
thoroughly infested with lice as to re- 
move all the vitality from their bodies; 
in fact, almost drawing the entire blood 
supply from them. The second is what 
is called liver trouble. This liver trouble 
is often created by the presence of in- 
sects, which debilitate the whole system. 
It darkens the comb and face. The best 
way to be rid of this trouble is to be 
absolutely certain that there are no ver- 
min on the chickens, and then feed 
plenty of green food, good sound wheat 
and no corn whatever.) 





Preserving Eggs. 

Method No. 1.—A solution was used 
composed of one part water glass (so- 
dium silicate) and five parts water that 
had been previously boiled. This was a 
very strong solution, and unless an egg 
was absolutely fresh, it would not sink 
in the solution. The eggs from this so- 
lution were of fairly good flavor, and all 
were well preserved. 

Method No. 2.—This was similar to No. 
1 except that eight parts of water were 
used instead of five parts. The eggs in 
this were nearly as good eggs as those 
from No. 1. This is a good preservative 
where it is desired to keep summer eggs 
for winter use. 

Method No. 3.—This was composed of 
ten parts of water to one part of water 
glass. There were no bad eggs in this so- 
lution, but the eggs were inferior in fla- 
vor and in poaching quality to those kept 
by methods Nos. 1 and 2. 

Method No. 4.—A lime solution, made 
as follows: Two pounds of fresh lime 
were slacked in a pail and a pint of 
salt was added thereto. After mixing, 
the contents of the pail were put into a 
tub containing four gallons of water. 
This was well stirred and left to settle. 
Then it was stirred thoroughly the sec- 
ond time and left to settle; after which 
the clear liquid was poured over the 
eggs, which had previously been placed 
in a crock or tub. Only the clear liquid 
was used. The eggs were well preserved, 
but those from the bottom of the tub 
had a decidedly lime taste, and the yolk 
in them was somewhat hardened. 





The Hen as a Trust Buster. 

A billion, two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dozen eggs were produced in this 
country last year. That means that the 
hen, the greatest trust buster of the 
age, took 15,000,000,000 whacks at the oct- 
opus in 1907. So when you wax elo- 
quent about the splendidness and per- 
manency of American institutions don’t 
forget one of the mightiest of them all 
—the industrious hen. 


Buckwheat is one of the finest feeds we 


When a hen begins to droop and her 
comb turns pale, it is time to send for 
Dr. Axe. Hens less than two years old 


Mashes now and then are good, but you 
wouldn’t like to live all the time on pud- 
ding and milk, would you? Give the 
biddies a chance to grind something 


Good, clean sod dirt is better than road 
dust for the hens to dig in. If not too 
late in your locality, cut up some fresh 
turf, leaving the earth on the sods, and 
now and then take a piece a foot or so 
square into the house. How the hens 
will dig in it! They will find something 
to eat in the chunk, and they will use the 
loose earth to scratch their backs with. 


We know that fresh, green bone is an 
egg-making food. Feeding it simply as 
bone, we know how much to supply. We 
are sure we are not feeding anything 
that may prove deleterious; we can be 


bone regularly and systematically at a 
very small cost. The bones must be 


may be gathered up, or those that have 
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HE first ready roofings, made 
some thirty years ago, lasted a 
very short time. 


The waterproof- 
ing material in Amatite 
is pitch—the best resistant 
to water known. Water will in time 
dissolve or disintegrate almost any- 
thing, but it is powerless against pitch. 


Then manufacturers improved the 
goods and smooth surfaced roofings 
of various kinds were developed that 
would endure fairly well zf the top 
surface was given a coat of heavy 
waterproof paint every two years. 




























Arrival of the City Cousin 





Roofings of twice the price often 
do not protect as well because they 
are not waterproofed with pitch. 

Amatite is easy to lay—any one 
can do the work. We furnish you 
free nails and liquid cement for laps. 





Hurrah for July Fourth. 

Great are the anticipations of the little 
folks when this day approaches. How 
well I remember the fourth of July on 
the old homestead farm when I was a 
child. In those early days there were 
few events on the farm during the year. 
There was Christmas, Thanksgiving Day, 
Fourth of July. New Year’s day was 
not made much of. Is it strange then 
that we longed for the Fourth of July, 
and after the day had passed it seems 


Now comes Amatite—with a min- 
eral surface which requires no paint- 
ing and which will last longer w#th- 
out painting than the other kind did 
with constant painting. 


Investigate the cost of Amatite in 
your locality. You will be aston- 
ished at its low price. 

Samples and illustrated Booklet 
FREE on request to nearest office. 


The top surface, being mineral, is 
unaffected by weather or climate. It 
really protects. 














as though it would be a century before BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
another Fourth of July came along. And Since Wokk Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Cincinnati 
what did we do in these old days so re- Minneapolis New Orleans St. Louis Pittsburg Kansas City 





markable on the Fourth of July? Why 
the night before we dreamed continually —E — 
of fire crackers and fire works. We were 


not allowed to burn any powder before Higgins Hill, in a a, TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


the morning of the Fourth, but we were Stands sponsor for this: Last Monday FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
up early and ready for the fray. For morning when “Joe” Dolley’s hired man their use. Address, 
several days previous we had planned Went to the barn he was surprised to|GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


tin pans and cans under which we were enol er ones 4 ee = Posey ets VAR’ r H s, Ferr 
tin pans and ec: oe . ; stable. e listened, and plain Jogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'e 
to peor aa ace “Mectbed came the notes of “Old Zip Coon.” sans otters gd 2 alien oe ar hi orarateg 
to climb into the cherry trees in the back Thinking some drunken man was there, 
yard and frighten to death the birds he opened the door and went in, but 
which were stealing the cherries by S4W nO one. Somewhat frightened, he 
shooting off fire crackers under their !0oked around and discovered that the 
noses. We would go out in the orchard ™USic was coming from the old cow's 
which bordered the woodland and frigh- ™outh. That was too much, and he bolt- 
ten the chipmunks and squirrels. _ed for the house, telling Mrs. Dolley to 
And what was the realization? It was Come to the barn, as the old cow was 
this. Long before noon the package or bewitched. Investigation showed that 
two of fire crackers were all exploded the little boy had dropped his mouth 
and the Fourth of July was in fact over, °T84n in the stable the day before, and 
Sometimes it happened that there was the cow had tried to swallow it; but it 
a spinning wheel or two and a Roman 244 stuck in her throat and when she 
candle to be touched off in the evening. breathed she played “Old Zip Coon.”— 
I remember that it seemed as though Kennebec “Journal.” 
evening would never come. How slowly . : : 
the sun sank into the west. It seems as Our birds are kept in of dry, oe 
though it would never get dark enough to Place, says “Rural Life. The 
light off these fire works. Then at last 8reat secret is to feed a little less than | 
when darkness: came and the wonder- they will eat, and to keep them warm; | 
ful fire works had been burned we were also to breed from good, strong, healthy, i 
hurried off to bed a little disappointea, 1 Well-bred stock exclusively. At first they 
must confess, but with bright hopes of should be fed five times daily; when six 
the Fourth of Julys of the future. weeks old the feedings have passed into 
e three times. As they approach this age 
they get cracked wheat, beef scraps, etc., 
and then are allowed free range. This 
ration is not varied until the pullets are 
old enough to lay, then they get wheat 
in the morning, mixed grain at noon, and 
a mash of corn meal, wheat bran and 
middlings and ground oats at night. To 
improve the laying qualities of my flocks 
I breed from my best layers only. ; 


















































































9 O yAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 





You Can’t Cut Out 


A ROG SPAVIN or 
THOROUGHPIN, but 





TM: 








will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Will tell you more if 
ou write. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Book’ 43 free 
RBINE , JR., for mankind, 
arn AOR Cures Varicose Veins, Vari- 
cocele, Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or 
Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Allays Pain. 
xenuine mfd. only by 


W. F, YOUNG, P.D.F.,11 MONMOUTH ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


~ Cattle Manure 
In Bags *Puiverized” 


Best and safest manure for florists 
and greenhouse use, absolutely pure, 
no waste, nodanger. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 

The Pulverized Manure Co., 
427 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


COIL SPRING FENCE | 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
, Horse-high, an eres ye Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
wml at lowest manufac- 
turers prices on 30 Days Free 
Trial, freight prepaid. ~ pase 
Catalo ogue and price-list 
KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 206 MUNCIE, IND. 


CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 
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Feeding Pullets and Sitting Hens. 
The chief object in feeding pullets is to 
make them grow rapidly, solidly and nor- 
mally, yet to avoid stimulating them to 
premature laying. Meat should be fed 
sparingly and concentrated ground feed 
only once daily. Plenty of range—a 
good mixture of whole grain, like wheat, 
oats, barley and corn. Very fattening 
food like buckwheat and corn should be The quality of mercy i =) atontiinl 
: : : sn a 4 
fed sparingly. Pullets should be fed three j¢ droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
times a day. Upon the place beneath; it js twice blessed; 
The proper food for breeding stock is It — him that gives, and him that 
ae por ear akes; 
that which keeps _ their vitality rather »Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
than that which is stimulating. Hens The throned monarch better than his 
that are forced to lay cannot be depend- _ crown, fe 
ed upon to produce eggs having suf- His scepter shows the force of temporal 
; on ; power, ‘The G. J.E Co., Fult N.Y. 
ficient fertility to insure healthy chicks. The attribute to awe and majesty, meny 0., I u On, IN. 
A diet consisting largely of whole grain, Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of | , 
Suk aku eae oe des eee kings; A MAN WITH A PLANT SETTER 
. > give variety, and agg . F ears 
. a But mercy is above this sceptered sway: 
plenty of vegetables is considered the It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
most suitable. The sitting hen should It is an attribute of God himself, : 
not be fed a stimulating ration, but just 424 = power doth then show likest 
enough to keep her in good condition When mercy seasons justice. 
during the incubating period. Whole —Shakespeare. 
grain in good variety is best.—Thomas 
W. Lloyd, Montoursville, Penn. 































































































= will set, water and 
“| fertilize’ 10,000 
lants per day. 
very plant secure- 
ly set by absorp- 
tion—nature’s own 
way. No blanks— 
0 stooping — no 
more lame backs— 
no damage by cut 
;| worms, 
=| Don’t wait for 
showers but keep 
the planter going 
every day,and by 
using water or 
liquid fertilizer 
you will produce 
the best stand of 
plants seen for 
many a day. For 
cabbage, tomatoes, 
tobacco, celery,etc. 
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Distribution of Languages. 
> Which language is spoken by the 
An egg may be very fresh, and yet not greatest number of persons? Chinese, 
be gay or offensive. which is spoken by the 400,000,000 inhabi- 
“An egg in our midst is worth two in tants of the Chinese empire. Then fol- 
the nest.” lows English, with 200,000,000, Russian 
“An ees to-day is better than a hen to- with 100,000,000; Hindustan, spoken in 
morrow.’’—Poor Richard. India by 100,000,000. German is spoken as 
“God sends eggs and they are some- their mother tongue by 87,000,000 (in the 
times devilled.”’ German empire, 58,000,000; in Austria, 
“Men and eggs are hard to know.” 10,000,000; in Hungary and Switzerland, 
“Eggs can make millionaires and wid- 2,200,000 each; in Russia and Finland 2,- Price, $3.75 F. 0. B. 
ows mad.”’ 100,000; in America, 12,000,000. Arabic at Rochester. 
“Hunger never saw bad bread.”—Poor comes next, with 55,000,000; French, with |GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Richard. How about eggs? from 47,000,000 to 50,000,000; Spanish, with 
“ DEATH TO HEAVES 




















NEWTON'S Heave, Cough, Dis- 
—— and Care. 


A veterinary for wind, 
throat = stomach Sooper 


Th ccf eaters oe ealers, eoncae ayes 
Toledo, 0 








“An egg is not always ‘strictly’ be- 45,000,000, and Japanese is spoken by 
cause it gets the ‘high sign’ over the 46,000,000 persons, Italian by 38,000,000, 
basket at the grocery.” Malaic by 25,000,000, Turkish by 23,000,000, 

“An egg is an egg, but some eggs are Portuguese by 22,000,000, and Greek by 
not eggs until egged on by other eggs.”’ about 4,000,000.—“Tribune Farmer.” 
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Crop Reports. 

Reports received at the general offices 
of the Pennsylvania railroad indicate 
that up to Monday morning of this week 
7,219,227 quarts of strawberries have 
been shipped this season from the Mary- 
land-Delaware peninsula by the Dela- 
ware division of the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more & Washington railroad, as com- 
pared with 1,160,713 quarts for the same 
period of last year. This represents an 
increase in shipments of nearly 600 per 
cent, for all of which the farmers of the 
district have received cash—a great ad- 
vantage over the old scheme of shipping 
on consignment. 

Another advantage the farmers are en- 
joying this year is that refrigerator cars 
are supplied by the railroad company 
without charge, except for icing in trans- 
it. Under old conditions, shippers in this 
territory were compelled to forward their 
fruit in private refrigerator cars, the use 
of which entailed an expense of from $5 
to $25 more per car than it costs under 
the present plan. 

Bridgeville, Del., the center of the 
strawberry district, shipped seventy-four 
cars one day last week, and it is likely 
that either to-day or to-morrow Bridge- 
ville will forward to market approxi- 
mately 100 cars—more than three solid 
2 trains of strawberries. At the present 

It is not only the catching of fish that time, about 100 buyers from wale cities 
makes fishing delightful. Streams, creeks such as Boston, Detroit and Buffalo are 
and ponds are not often found on your jn Bridgeville, while about 100 resident 
own farm, therefore you have to make an buyers represent consignees at other 
interesting journey to the place of fish- points. About 40 per cent. of the ship- 
ing. It is pleasant to sit upon the bank ments have been sent to New England, 
of a stream even if there are no fish pres- about 40 per cent. to New York city, and 
ent. It is pleasant to watch the birds the remainder to scattering points. 
and snipe, the crane, the king fisher and 
other queer creatures which frequent the Idaho—Fruit prospects good. 
water ways. If a boy on his fishing trip Kansas—Berries on low lands injured 
can have a boat he is all the happier, for by late frosts. The prospects for large 
when fishing from the bank he is sus- fruits are very good. 
picious that the best fishing holes are out Colorado—Fair prospects for fruit. 
further in the stream or lake than his Montana—Good prospects of fruit. 
pole will reach. Illinois—Prospects for fruit are not so 

Wading in’ the streams is not common good here as ordinary owing to the cold, 


f 








Who ever knew of boys getting tired of 
fishing? It seems to be in the blood of a 
boy and man to be a little crazy on the 
subject of catching fish. Were it not so 
how would it be possible to find a boy 
who would sit in the hot sun all day long 
waiting for fish to come along and be 
caught? 








Ruddy Harvester Oil }_= — 


The farmer's needs demand a heavy oil § 
 §=—s_ far loose bearings, one that will work freely, [J qUDDY HARVE STE 
z will not run, is not affected by heat or {) ““aeger Dp 
cold, will not gum or grow rancid, that 
has no acids to injure the bearings and is 
at the same time economical to use. 
RUDDY HARVESTER OIL answers 
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all of these requirements and lightens 
the work of the horses, saving their 
time and strength. It works perfectly 
under all conditions and in any weather, and is just 
as good for all sorts of farm implements as 
for harvesting machinery. In one gallon 
and five gallon cans, half-barrels and barrels. 


Every dealer in farm supplies carries it in stock. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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STANDARD OILC 
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ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5.00 a month, 
buys this sae guaranteed 
B —$33 


ugey on time pay- 
ments or $29.50 cash. We trust 
honest people located in all 
parts of the World. 


Write for free catalogue of Buggies, 
Surreys, Phaetons, Spring and Farm 


Ww ns. 
CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept.978 EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 














except in the wild wooded regions where wet, backward weather. 

the banks of the streams are so full of Ohio—Prospects are good for all kinds| 
brush and undergrowth as to make it of fruit. | 
impossible to cast the lines into the pools Utah—Fairly good promise of an aver-| 
beyond. age good crop of fruit. 

0 Kansas—Prospects are for less than an 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson has no patience average crop of fruit. Hail storms have} 
with the person who catches cold, and done some injury. 
he has nothing but contempt for the mol- Kansas—We shall have over 75 per | 
lycoddle who allows the grip germ to cent. of an apple crop. Cherry crop will; 
invade his anatomy. Here are the doc- be small. | 
tor’s seven cardinal rules for catching Arkansas—Prospects for apple crop 
cold easily: are poor. Damage has been done by con- 

Keep your windows shut. tinued rains, 

Avoid drafts as if they were a pesti- Ozark—Peach crop will be largely re- 
lence. duced here by the severe weather. El- 

Take no exercise between meals. bertas are hurt worst of all. 

Bathe seldom, and in warm water. 

Wear heavy flannels, chest-protectors, MICHIGAN FRUIT REPORT. 
abdominal bandages and electric insoles. gtrawberries and other small fruits 

Never go out of doors when it’s windy promise well. 
or rainy or wet underfoot or cold or Cherries, no crop to speak of. Peaches, 
looks as though it was going to be any where trees were not killed, show good 
of these. crop. 

Be just as intimate and affectionate as Pears—Bartlett good, with perhaps one 
possible with everyone you know who has or two other sorts. Duchess pears are 
a cold. Don’t neglect them on any ac- complete failure. Some varieties of ap- 
count. ples are setting full, especially Wagener. 

o I am now on my farm here at South 

Reply to Mr. C. W. Reichard, Pa.— Haven for four months.—J. N. Stearns. 
Apple orchardists in this section pick ap- 
ples in sacks more largely than in bas- Condition of the Orchard.—Owing to 
kets. There are bags made for apple the fact that most Nebraska orchards 
pickers. Some think baskets are even rested last year, they have put on new 
better than bags. Where baskets are growth, strength and vigor, and are pre- 
used they should be lined with cloth and pared for a full crop in 1908. 
everything possible should be done to The dry winter, has in some respects, 
them out of the bags or baskets,—C, A. G, been beneficial. There has not been the 
usual strain of dry cold taxing the vital- 
ity of our orchards. The orchards are 
therefore, in unusually healthy, vigorous 
condition. 

Apricots promise a full crop, most 
: : ‘ " each trees are setting an abundant crop 

It is a common thing in this country = fruit. Plum patent well, like- 
to see whole families growing up with . 5 ., cherry and all the small fruits. Ap- 
ee systems weakened by coffee ple orchards are in full bloom and prom- 
drinking. ise a heavy crop.—E. F. Stephens. 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—caf- Office of Missouri State Board of Hor- 
ine—whien quunes the troatie. ...,, ticulture Fruit Crop Report.—The freeze 

‘There-are five children in my family,” 457i) 30th following our report for April 
writes an lowa mother, =a » a greatly reduced the fruit crop for Mis- 
drank coffee from infancy up to two .047)° From statistics gathered through- 
Bi out the state since that date, indicate 

My husband and I had heart trouble +}: north Missouri will have 25 per cent. 
and were advised to quit coffee. We apple and peach crop. Central west 50 
did so and began to use Postum. We per cent. apple, 60 per cent. peach. Cen- 
now are doing without medicine and tral. east nenbios: 20 per cont apple 25 
are entirely relieved of heart trouble. per cent peach. Southwest section mot io 

(Caffeine causes heart trouble when exceed 10 per cent. apple, 25 per cent 
continually used as in coffee drinking.) peach. Southeast eection, apples very 
Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak light, peaches 25 per cent. Probably will 
digestion from birth, and yet always be 400 cars peaches out of Koshkonong 
craved, and was given coffee. When We district. The strawberry of southwest 
changed to Postum he liked it arfd We wissouri is being harvested at the present 
gave him all he wanted. He has been time the freeze having shortened the 
a to health by Postum and still oop about 40 per cent. Excessive rains 

Sa ° . ba have materially injured the berries which 

Long live the discoverer of Postum!” has caused prices to be much lower than 
Proven: Siven by Postum Co., Battle otherwise would have been owing to 
ae gages > i ngs al short crop. Blackberries and raspber- 

. : ; ries generally reported in fair condition. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew —George T. Tippin secretary 
One appears from time to time. They ‘0 : 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
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FAMILY OF FIVE 


All Drank Coffee From Infancy. 














Sorrow may be but the shadow of God 


SPLINT BASKETS 


These are lighter than Climax and are used 
for plums, cherries, grapes and other small 
fruit in nearby or home markets,when covers 
are not wanted. Regular sizes 5 and 8 pound. 
8-lb, size can be furnished with covers if 
desired. 

We also have Western New York ‘ one- 
third”? peach baskets, and 8-lb. and 5-lb. Cli- 
max baskets with and without covers. Write 
and get prices on the above baskets; also ask 
for our new implement catalogue. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO. 


Implement Dept., Rochester, N. Y. 

















interest. drawing near. 


















HERE ie the greatest opportunity ever 

offered—an opportunity for our 
readers to secure at less than half price these fifteen 
beautiful volumes all printed from large new type 
embellished with over 100 double page maps and 
plans, 700 full page illustrations, many of which are 
in colors, and over 5,000 pages of reading matter. 

This offer is made possible by the failure of 
the publishers, The Union Book Co., of Chicago. 
Hundreds of sets of this work have been sold at 
$56.00 each and they are worth every cent of it, but 
we now name you a rock-bottom bankrupt price of 
only 60c after examination and 62.00 per month for 
12 months. It is impossible to name a lower price 
for cash in full, as this is less than half the pub- 
lisher’s price and is made only to close out the few 
remaining sets quickly. 

Before you decide to buy we invite you to 
examine this work in your own home for an entire 
week absolutely free of charge, and should you not 
want the books after examination we will have 
them returned at our expense. We earnestly re- 
quest you to examine this stheoeys let your wife 
and children and friends see it. No better set of 
books could be placed in the hands of children than 
this, it reads like a thrilling novel, and is in facta 
complete connected History of every country, na- 
tion and people from the beginning of time to the 
present year; the greatest World History ever 
written and endorsed by scholars every where. 


This Great World History 


SENT TO YOUR HOME FREE 


Jast send your name and address on the coupon below, and as soon as received a set of 
the World famous Library of Universal History will be sent to you prepaid. 


Publisher Fails — Receiver’s Sale 





E. Benjamin Andrews, Chancellor of the University 
of Nebr., says: ‘‘Its educational value in the home is | 
sure to be very great.’” 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, 
says.‘‘These volumes will be of immense service 
in stimulating history study in our country. 

It is a work of real genius."’ 


15 Massive Volumes 


Each volume 7 inches 
wide and 10 inches 
high; weight, 

boxed, nearly 












NEVE BEFORE in the annals of the 
publishing business have we 
seen such a bargain. We believe every family 
should own a standard World History, for by know- 
ing how other countries than ours are governed, it 
gives us a better knowledge and higher apprecia- 
tion of our own system uf government and makes 
us better citizens. 
We will be glad to give you an opportunity to 
see for yourself and make your own decision after 
you have seen the beautiful binding, the magnifi- 
cent illustrations and have read parts of this great 
History of man on earth. Then you can decide. 


You assume no obligation to us or any one else 
by making this request, you simply ask for a free 
examination in your own home without paying 
any one anything, and remember you can send the 
books back at our expense,and remember, too, 
this bankrupt rock-bottom price of $24.50 for 
this @56.00 Library has been 
made possible only on account 
of the failure of the Union 
Book Co., thus necessi- 
tating a receiver’s 
sale at a price 
which barely 
covers cost 
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Mercies endure but curses perish. 





Tile drains do not drain your pocket- 
book. 





Co-operation makes the fruit grower 


prosperous. 





When a man quits growing or working 
his end is near. 





“The merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,”’ also to his wife. 





People have respect for old age in 


everything but old hens. 





“Pairs are my favorite fruit,” said the 
lover to his sweetheart. 





Thoughts are pictures hanging on the 
walls of our imagination. 





You never saw a thriving strawberry 
bed in a lazy man’s garden. 





Guard well your thoughts, for thoughts 
help to make you what you are. 





Let us not only be content to work, but 
glad. A workless life is a joyless life. 





Strawberries are blushes on the cheeks 
of spring, apples on the cheeks of au- 
tumn. 





“She’s a peach,” said the lover. “Not 
a cling-stone, I hope,” remarked the 
bachelor. 





People may have been killed by kind- 
ness, but graveyards fill up slowly from 
this source. 





Pansies some times blossom under snow, 
but they thrive better under smiling 
June’ sunshine. 





“If the devil ever invented any fruit 
it was the cucumber,” said the man 
cramped with colic. 





A Famous Fruit Grower and Poultry 
Keeper.—Paderewski, the famous pian- 
ist, has a wife who is greatly interested 
in growing fruits, especially small 
fruits, and also in poultry keeping. This 
lady has erected expensive houses for her 
pet fowls and pigeons, and has many 
rare breeds of almost everything in this 
line. 

A celebrated American actress now 
living in Europe has married and given 
up acting, although she might make 
$100,000 a year upon the stage. Her prin- 
cipal occupation now is poultry keeping. 

President Roosevelt at his summer 
home has fine poultry. One of his chil- 
dren sent to Green’s Fruit Farm a few 
years ago for a trio of White Wyan- 
dottes. 

John Burroughs, the famous natural- 
ist, whose home is on the Hudson River, 
N. Y., is a fruit grower paying particu- 
lar attention to strawberries, raspberries 
and grapes. 

While little is said of these fancies of 
famous men and women for fruit grow- 
ing and poultry keeping, there are many 
thousand of them thus interested in al- 
most every part of this great country. 





Strawberry plants are among the most 
difficult to ship and transplant with suc- 
cess. A little misfortune in transplant- 
ing, or in shipping, a dry spell, lack of 
knowledge about planting and the plan- 
tation becomes a failure. Therefore I 
advise my friends to plant in a small 
way and increase their strawberry plan- 
tation from plants that are produced on 
their own place. In this way strawberry 
plants can be set out at almost every 
time of the year, for you can choose your 
time of planting, after heavy rains, and 
if necessary you can dig up a spade full 
of earth with each plant. In this way I 
have set out strawberries in June, July, 
August, September, October and Novem- 
ber, whereas if I had been obliged to buy 
plants and have them shipped from a 
distance, I could not have hoped for 
success unless they were planted early in 
the spring, and then if a dry spell fol- 
lowed there would be danger of a great 
loss. There is very little profit in selling 
strawberry plants, therefore I cannot see 
how the nurseryman can afford to replace 


plants where the planter has been un- 
fortunate in planting. 





The Peach Tree Hedge.—EHight years 
ago I built a house on a lot 40 feet front 
by 100 feet in depth. In order to mark 
the boundary line at one side and at the 
rear end of the lot, I dug a trench from 
the kitchen door to the rear of the lot 
and across the rear and in this trench 
planted small peach trees as closely as 
three feet apart. I considered this an 
experiment and watched the results with 
interest. I leased the house to a man 
whose wife was attracted at once by the 
promise of peaches from the_ rapidly 
growing trees. Every time I visited the 
house this lady expressed her pleasure 
at having such an abundance of fine 
peaches growing at her kitchen door. 
She told me that those peach trees had 
seldom failed to bear, and that they had 
often picked several bushels of fruit, 
more in fact than they could use, and 
that she had given them away to her 
neighbors. During a recent call at this 
house the lady showed me a cupboard 
filled with canned peaches from. the 
hedge row which grew on her 40 foot lot. 

Here is a suggestion for city people. 
There are many who do not realize that 
they have the opportunity to grow fruit 
upon a small city lot. They will be sur- 
prised to learn that they can grow 
peaches, dwarf pears, cherries or fine 
apples planted like a hedge, in a row 
three feet apart. The branches of these 
trees should be cut back severely each 
season, somewhat as you would trim a 
hedge. After a few years it would be 
advisable to cut out every other tree. 

Grape vines can be planted around the 
side or the corner of the house or over 
the porch. I know of a small city lot in 
Rochester, N. Y., on which is planted al- 
most every variety of fruit trees and 
smaller fruits such as_ strawberries, 
blackberries, grapes, etc. Most city peo- 
ple would be surprised at the possibility 
of a city lot in fruit growing. 





Strange Use Made of a Farm.—Did you 
ever hear of a farm on which there were 
horses, cows, sheep, p‘gs, mules, or- 
chards and wooded lots where no revenue 
was expected from any farm crops? 

I know of such a farm. It is owned 
by that noted artist, Paul Dessar. This 
artist gets from $1,000 to $5,000 each for 
his paintings. His works of art repre- 
sent cattle, sheep, horses and views of 
wood piles, orchards, meadows and other 
farm scenes, 

The object in owning a farm and in 
keeping thereon all farm animals is 
mainly so that the artist may make his 
paintings and colorings from actual life 
without leaving his own home. 

There are a few artists who manage in 
this practical way. Most artists make 
occasional tours through the country, 
making sketches wherever they find an 
attractive scene. These sketches are 
taken to their city studios, and complet- 
ed during the fall or winter months, 
when they cannot work out doors. 

The most successful artist, however, 
prefersto not only sketch the painting out 
doors, but to paint it there complete, for 
the reason that it is not possible to make 
the picture fo!low nature so closely if the 
finishing touches are made in the studio 
away from the scene to be represented. 





Farming and Fruit Growing Must Be 
Profitable-—When we consider the fact 
that the waste of the orchards, vine- 
yards, berry fields and fields of wheat, 
corn and other grain, cotton, hops, etc., 
amounts to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in this country every year, and that 
the insect enemies of the orchard and 
farm crops amount to $700,000,000 each 
year in the United States, we have evi- 
dence that farming and fruit growing is 
profitable. 

If it were true that farming and fruit 
growing were not profitable these indus- 
tries could not possibly stand up under 
such terrible losses. 

There are other losses sustained by 
fruit growers and farmers. This list 
includes losses caused by fires, floods, 
rain storms, wind storms, lightning, 
snow banks, etc. 

We are told that the tobacco crop is in- 
jured by insects to the extent of $5,000,- 
000. There are other diseases that at- 
tack cattle, horses, sheep and swine esti- 


mated by the government to amount to 
$175,000,000 annually. 

When we consider these great losses 
we must realize the importance of state 
experiment stations, and the various 
agricultural departments at Washington, 
D. C. These stations, well equipped 
with enthusiastic and well trained ex- 
perts, are capable of doing great service 
to the fruit growers and farmers each 
year. 

Fruit growing and farming are profit- 
able pursuits. They are not profitable 
considering the bulk of annual income 
as compared with the gross income of 
other affairs, but they are profitable in 
consideration of the income as compared 
with the small cost of living in the coun- 
try, where rent costs nothing, and where 
a large portion of the food consumed is 
produced at home, 





At Green’s fruit farm we have from 
fifteen to twenty horses continually at 
work plowing, cultivating, hauling loads 
of manure, hay or grain, or attached to 
berry wagons selling fruits through the 
country villages. Every year I am asked 
to buy horses to take the place of those 
that have given out owing to age or in- 
firmities. I have generally had good 
luck in buying horses, though I have 
never claimed to be an expert judge of 
horses. Every man who has_ been 
brought up on the farm as I was, knows 
something about horses, 

Last March I bought two horses for 
farm work, which were needed to help 
out in an emergency. One of these was 
immediately taken with distemper, and 
my superintendent reported that he 
would probably die. After two months 
nursing, and a doctor’s bill of nearly 
fifty dollars, this horse has nearly re- 
covered, but he has not done a stroke of 
work during the season, when he was 
most needed. The second horse, pur- 
chased at the same time, stepped on a 
nail, and was thus disabled for two 
months, the season when he was most 
needed. Both of these horses are cap- 
able of doing good work. I simply had 
bad luck. 





A Female Bluebeard. 

Green’s Fruit Grower is aware of the 
difficulty of many worthy men to find 
wives, and many worthy women to find 
husbands. We recognize the fact that 
one great object of society is to bring 
people together so that they may become 
interested in one another and thus lead 
to marriage and happy homes. One great 
object accomplished by the Christian 
church is in bringing together worthy 
young men and women. 

We have often been requested to insert 
in our pages matrimonial advertisements, 
but we have never condescended to this, 
realizing that such advertising is widely 
used by vicious people for evil purposes. 

Here is a matrimonial advertisement 
clipped from a paper of large circulation: 

Personal—Comely widow, who owns 
large farm in one of the finest districts 
in Laporte county, Ind., desires to make 
the acquaintance of gentleman unusu- 
ally well provided, with views of join- 
ing fortunes. No replies by letter con- 
sidered unless sender is willing to follow 
answer with personal visit. 

Many men answered this advertise- 
ment, and fifteen or more of these men 
were murdered, after all the money they 
had or could borrow had been taken from 
them. Their dead bodies are now being 
dug up on a farm near La Porte, Ind. 
Many bodies were found buried in the 
cellar of the murderer’s house, though 
the cellar bottom was cemented over 
after the burial of the bodies, to prevent 
detection. is 

There are hosts of people in this land 
of intelligence and education who are 
actually seeking some one to rob or de- 
fraud them. This means that there are 
many people who are easily defrauded or 
led to place themselves in great peril, 
being possessed with too great credulity 
and not enough apprehensiveness. We 
should be slow to put ourselves in the 
power of utter strangers or those with 
whom we have had but a short acquaint- 
ance. Banks are the safest places for 
keeping your money, are safer than in- 
vesting it in mining or other schemes of 
which you know but little. Every day 
some one writes C. A. Green asking if I 
could advise them to send money to 
some distant locality for investment in 
some wild cat scheme. My advice is to 
keep your money, depositing your sur- 
plus in your‘best home bank. 





Do Varieties of Strawberries Run 
Out?—One thing is certain and that is 
that varieties of strawberries grown 
forty years ago were abandoned after 
being cultivated for about twenty years, 
and varieties of strawberries grown 
twenty years ago have been abandoned 
for newer varieties. It is the impression 
of many practical men that varieties in 
strawberres do run out after about 
twenty years of existence. 


Much the same thing has occurred with 
varieties of potatoes. There was a time 
when the Early Rose and the Peach 
Blow potatoes were popular, and thought 
to be the best of all, but after ten or 
twenty years these varieties were aban. 
doned for others introduced by our late 
friend, Mr. &. S. Carmen. Varieties of 
wheat have been popular and have heen 
abandoned. The claim is made of both 
potatoes and wheat that both varieties 
ran out. 

When it is said that a variety of straw. 
berries have run out, the speaker or 
writer means that the variety can no 
longer be profitably grown by the fruit 
grower. One reason why the Wilson 
strawberry was abandoned, was that it 
was particularly susceptible to a fun- 
gus called leaf rust. Another rezson 
why varieties of strawberries are aban- 
doned is that new varieties are intro- 
duced every year, and these new vari- 
eties, being widely advertised, are in 
greater demand at higher prices than 
the older, well-known varieties, there- 
fore, plant sellers are induced to plant 
newer varieties and to-stop planting the 
old varieties, fewer buyers of plants can- 
not secure plants of the older varieties 
even if they desire to do so. 

Professor Van Deman is one of those 
who do not believe that varieties of 
strawberries run out. 





The Planting Fever.—Every spring and 
every fall I have the planting fever. Thig 
fever is nothing more or less than the 
appreciation of the importance of getting 
plants, vines and trees started upon my 
place. Those who do not have the plant- 
ing fever are those who lack apprecia- 
tion of a plentiful supply of fruits, fiow- 
ers, ornamental trees and shrubs. 

If one could plant any day in the year 
possibly there might be more planting. 
As it is there are only a few brief weeks 
in the spring when the larger portion of 
all the planting is done. This being the 
busy season with work running on every 
side, planting is often neglected ar post- 
poned from year to year. 

When the planting fever catches me I 
often have on newly polished shoes, 
clean cuffs and collar, but the first thing 
I know I am digging up the soil, carry- 
ing bundles of trees under my arm, 
planting and treading in the soil over the 
roots, and when I go in to dinner or sup- 
per the polish has disappeared from my 
shoes, my collar is limp with perspira- 
tion, and my clothing sadly needs brush- 
ing. 

Every day during the planting season 
I should dress in suitable clothing for the 
work of planting, but there are other du- 
ties to attend to, and one should not sit 
down in his office in his working day 
clothes, for critical visitors are liable to 
drop in any moment. 

Blessed is the man who plants, for his 
home and life will give evidence of much 
planting. There is no hope for the man 
who does not plant, or never has_ the 
planting fever. His home looks aban- 
doned, and his life is apt to be barren. 


Credits to Subscribers. 

While the U. S. Post Office department 
desires that subscriptions to all publica- 
tions be stopped at the end of the time 
paid for, a publisher has a right to give 
credit to a subscriber who desires the 
publication, and requests that it should 
be continued, under the promise and 
pledge that he will remit the amount due 
for subscription at a later date. We are 
very glad that this is so for we occa- 
sionally get a letter from a subscriber 
stating that the subscriber is a poor man 
or woman, that the necessary money is 
not at hand for sending at that time, 
but that  the_ subscription is de- 
sired to be continued, and_ that 
the individual will pay at the end of 
a certain time. Under such. circum- 
stances the publishers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower are willing to give credit to a 
few deserving subscribers who are for 
the time being not able to send us the 
necessary money. Therefore if a few de- 
sire Green’s Fruit Grower, and have not 
the money to pay for it at present, but 
will promise to pay for it later, we wil! 
enter your subscription and you will con- 
tinue to receive our magazine. 








A FRIENDLY CALL IN BUGVILLE. ( 
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A Little Fisherman. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Joe 
‘one. 


He gets up in the morning fair just at the 
br 


eak o’ day, 
Because you see the shining Creek is very 
far away; 
His legs are short, he cannot walk as fast 
as his papa, 


And that is why he starts so soon to go 
so very far. 

His worms he dug the day before and so 
has not to wait 

As sometimes careless boys will do, to go 
and dig the bait. 

Iie takes a lunch beneath his arm, for boys 
who fishing go 

Get very hungry on the Creek, as all good 
fishers know. 

So, with his pole, he saunters forth, his 
papa in the lead, 

Down through the woods and o’er the hill, 
a happy boy indeed 

The Creek at last! The “poat is there, and 
efi they quickly glide 

To where the rocks make little roofs ’neath 
which the fishes hide. 

His pava has to bait his hook, which is no 
bended pin, 

And soon he feels a mighty pull which 
nearly pulls him in 

“I’ve got a fish! I’ve got a fish! 
ly he cries, 

And soon a bass jumps nimbly out before 
his very eyes. 

And thus the day goes quickly by, and 
wnen the twilight nears 

A tired, hungry fisher-boy once more at 
home appears. . 

A healthy, happy fisherman, imbued with 
wondrous tales, 

Who by the by crawls off to bed mayhap 
to dreams of whales! 


ww? 


excited- 





A Brave Woman. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

A friend of mine who has been devoted 
to the church for twenty years was 
finally separated from her church in the 
following manner: Her husband, who 
had been a generous giver in church 
affairs, lost nearly all of his fortune. 
He was compelled to stop giving to 
church enterprises. Feeling embarraysed 
to attend the church and not give as 
before, and fearing the criticisms ofthe 
members of the church, both husvand 
and wife absented themselves from the 
church altogether. 

Finally the wife determined to resume 
her church relations, saying to herself, 
“If I cannot give the church money I 
can give smiles and kind words.” 

It is the opinion of the editor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower that kind words 
and smiles may be of greater value to 
a church society than money. We ap- 
preciate the feelings of this lady under 
such trying circumstances. Those who 
lose money do not wish to make the fact 
known to the members of the church, 
and yet some reason must be assigned 
for stopping giving. Here is a crisis 
that may occur to any one, and it should 
teach church members to charitable. 

Danger From Cotton Flannel. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Cotton 
cloths of all kinds burn rapidly. .Gun 
cotton, equal to gun powder as an ex- 
plosive, is made of cotton, showing it is 
of an inflammable character. A young 
woman, a relative of mine, as she was 
about to retire for the night, found it 
necessary to go to the cellar, in her long 
outing flannel night gown, with a candle 
in her hand, to look after the furnace 
fire. The flame of the candle in some 
way touched her cotton flannel night 
dress, and in an instant the entire front 
of the garment burst into flames. She 
had great presence of mind and smoth- 
ered the flames where she stood. Most 
people would have run shrieking through 
the house and would have lost their life. 

I know another case where the lady 
dressed in the same inflammable garment 
struck a match and the head flew off, 
touching the light fuz on the outing 
cotton flannel, setting the flannel in a 
blaze in an instant. Remember that out- 
ing flannel is worse than ordinary cotton 
cloth, for it is covered with a fuzzy lint 
which catches fire in a moment. "I give 
here a word of caution to women work- 
ing over kitchen stoves or especialy gas- 
oline stoves. I am surprised that more 
people are not burned to death owing to 
the inflammable character of the clothes 
they wear.—J. C. G. 











“We ought every day at least to hear 
a little song, read a good poem, see an 
excellent painting, and, if possible, speak 
a few reasonable words.” 


A Dainty Pudding. 

On a day when fresh fruit is not easily 
obtained, the following pudding is a wel- 
come dessert: To two well-beaten eggs, 
add two iablespoonfuls of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of baking powder, a heap- 
ing cupful of flour and one-half cupful 
of raisins chopped very fine. Steam this 
for three-quarters of an hour and serve 
it hot with a sauce made as follows: 
After thoroughly beating the whites of 
two eggs, cream a cupful of sugar and 
one-half cupful of butter; beat this in 
slowly and flavor with vanilla.—‘‘Herald 
and Presbyter.” 





Egg Dishes. 

An odd combination of breakfast cod- 
fish balls and eggs is prepared in this 
way: Make the fish-balls flat, and fry 
them brown; poach some eggs in rings, 
and when done slip one on each ball. 

Egg-balls are an attractive breakfast 
or luncheon dish. The eggs are boiled 
hard, and the whites removed. Some 
minced ham is mixed with white sauce, 
and seasoned with a little dry mustard, 
and spread on rounds of toast, and one 
ball is put on each slice, and more white 
sauce, mixed with the chopped whites, is 
poured around.—‘‘Harper’s Bazaar.”’ 


To Make Meat Tender. 

Marinading is a process with a formid- 
able name and a simple meaning. To 
marinade is simply to soak meat in a 
mixture for some hours, or even days, 
with the idea of improving its flavor or 
softening its fibres and making it tender. 
Vinegar, oil, pepper and salt are mixed 
together and the meat packed in the mix- 
ture; sometimes a sliced onion and some 
herbs are added. The meat should, of 
course, be wiped first, but not washed. 
The process is more frequently used for 
meat than for fish.—‘‘Delineator.”’ 

oO - 

Cornmeal Muffins.—One pint of corn- 
meal, one pint flour, one tablespoon sugar, 
one teaspoon salt, two teaspoons baking 
powder, one tablespoon butter, two eggs, 
one pint milk; sift together cornmeal, 
flour, sugar, salt and powder; rub in the 
shortening, add eggs beaten and milk; 
mix into batter of consistency of cup 
cakes; muffin pans to be cold and well 
greased; then fill two-thirds. Bake in 
hot oven fifteen minutes. 


Mountain Muffins.—Pour one and one- 
quarter cups of scalding milk on one cup 
of white cornmeal; cover; let stand ten 
minutes; add one cup cold boiled rice; 
mix; add one cup flour mixed with three 
teaspoons baking powder, two _ table- 
spoons sugar, one teaspoon salt, two 
well-beaten eggs, two tablespoons melted 
butter; beat hard. Bake in greased muf- 
fin pans in hot oven. 











Pineapple Lemonade.—Pineapple lemon- 
ade is refreshing and is prepared with 
very little trouble. Pare and grate a 
ripe pineapple; add the juice of four or 
five lemons and a syrup made by boil- 
ing together for a few minutes two cups 
of sugar and the same quantity of water. 


Mix and add a quart of water. When 
quite cold strain and ice. A Maras- 


chino cherry in each glass is an agree- 
able addition, as are a few strawberries 
or raspberries, 

Everywhere we see youth, unwilling to 
pay the full price for success, trying to 
pick the flowers out of an occupation or 
a profession, but omitting all that is 
hard, ugly and disagreeable, says ‘“Suc- 
cess.”’ 

This is as if soldiers were to go through 
a hastile country leaving a. stronghold, 
here and there, unconquered, to harass 
them perpetually by firing on their rear 
and picking off their men. 

The only way to insure victory is to 
conquer as you go. You must not leave 
the enemy a foothold in any part of your 
kingdom. Dread of drudgery must be 
overcome. Grasp the nettle hard, if you 
would rob it of its sting. You must 
destroy the weeds as you go, or soon 
there will be no flowers; and without 
flowers you cannot have fruit. 








oO 
We can bear pain without when there 
is peace within. 


Shall I Compare Thee ? 
Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou he more lovely and more tem- 
pera 
Rough woe & do shake the darling buds of 
Ma 


And summer ‘s lease hath all too short a 
date; 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often in his goid complexion dimmed; 
And every fair from fair sometime de- 
clines 
By chance or nature’s changing course 
untrimmed. 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou 


owest, 
Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in 
his shade. 
When in eternal lineS to time thou grow- 
est, 


So long as men breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to 
thee. 
—Shakespeare. 





Matrimony. 

When things don’t work out like that, 
youthful honeymooners declare they 
ean’t “stick it.” 

The folk who wore hair shirts didn’t 
expect such roseate miracles from mar- 
riage. They were content to make sacri- 
fices—a la hair shirt—and endure a cer- 
tain amount of discipline and dullness 
in double harness. 

Too many honeymooners nowadays get 
restless, fly off at a tangent, and decide 
that ‘‘marriage isn’t good enough,” af- 
ter only a few months’ trial. 

They are like the man who strove to 
get to heaven, and wouldn’t stop there 
because the first halo he tried on didn't 
fit. He was too impatient to give the 
other halos a chance. That’s how misfit 
marriages are made. People are in such 
a ‘thurry to be happy and have a good 
time that they won’t face the first few 
sacrifices of married life. 

There are tons of fun and happiness 
awaiting them—if they only knew it. 
But they want all the plums on their 
tree to be ripe at the same time. If 
people possessed half the philosophy of 
that small schoolboy who, when told he 
was far too naughty to go to heaven, 
replied: ‘Well, I’ve been to ‘Peter Pan’ 
and the Crystal palace, and I can’t ex- 
rect to go everywhere,”’ most marriages 
would turn out “hit” and happy, and 
only the exceptions prove a “miss.” 

“What is there in it for me?” asks the 
up-to-date girl, when Prince Charming 
sues for the priceless privilege of toiling 
and moiling to provide her with a home 
for the rest of her life. If she asked, 
“What am I going to give,” and gave 
it, the marriage bullseye would be hit 
nearly every time. We are raising the 
horse-power of happiness and having a 
“good time” too high. 

Girls and their sweethearts expect 
married life to be strewn with ecent- 
sachets. The simplicity and sweetness 
which satisfied our grandparents isn’t 
“good enough” for them. 

So there marriages ‘miss fire. 


” 





Secret of a iene Life. 

Sir James Sawyer, a well-known phy- 
sician of Birmingham, gave to an audi- 
ence in his town the following nineteen 
commandments as the secret of long- 
evity: 

1—Eight hours’ sleep. 

—Sleep on your right side. 

38—Keep your bedroom window open all 
night. 









Anybody Can Kodak. 








Folding Pocket 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 214 x3%. Price, $5.00 


The Kodak simplicity and the 
Kodak daylight loading features 
are all embodied in the Pocket 
Brownies. Made in the same 
factory and by the same skilled 
workmen who manufacture the 
Kodaks, they have in them a 
quality that would not be possible 
under any other conditions. 

They are not made of the most 
expensive material but they are 
carefully made by perfect 
machinery in large quantities 
and each one must undergo the 
regular Kodak inspection. They 
are not expensive but they stand 
the one and all important test, 
they work. Their equipment is 
such that they are perfectly 
adapted to snap-shots or time 
exposures and the amateur may, 
by providing a Dollar Brownie 
Developing box, do his own 
developing without a dark- 
room; or may leave it to another 
—just as he chooses. 

The No. 2 Folding Pocket Brownie 
makes pictures 24 x 3% inches, loads in 
daylight with Eastman N. C. Kodak 
film for 6 exposures, has a meniscus 
lens of 4% inch focus. Has our Im- 
proved Pocket Automatic Shutter with 
iris diaphragm stops, has a gg 
finder and two tripod sockets. 
means of the automatic focusing ak 
it may be used either as a fixed focus 
or a focusing camera as desired. Meas- 
uring but1% x 3 5-16 x 6% inches and 
weighing a 16 ounces it is in every 
sense a pocket camera. Handsomely 
finished and covered with the finest 
imitation leather. Durable, sensible, 
practical, i inexpensive to operate. 
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Brownie Developing Box 

This little box has made the develop- 
ing of negatives as simple as “ pressing 
the button’. Any amateur can now 
develop his own film with the certainty 
of getting the best possible results from 
every exposure. No Dark Room for 
any part of the work. Every step is 
—~ rs oJ Brownie Developing Box. 


Ask your dealer to show you, or write 





4—Have a mat at your bedroom door. | 


5—Do not have your bedstead against | 
aa wall. 


| 


—No cold tub in the morning, but a; 


ea at the temperature of the body. 

7—Exercise before breakfast. 

8—Eat little meat and see that it is 
well cooked. 

9—(For adults) Drink no milk. 

10—Eat plenty of fat to feed the cells 
which destroy disease germs. 

11—Avoid intoxicants, which destroy 
those cells. 

12—Daily exercise in the open air. 

13—Allow no pet animals in your living 
rooms. They are apt to carry about dis- 
€ase germs. 

14—Live in the country if you can. 

15—Watch the three D’s—drinking 
water, damp and drains. 

16—Have change of occupation. 

17—Take frequent and short holidays. 

18—Limit your ambition. 

19—Keep your temper, 

-_——v 

Home and home life must never be- 
come commonplace. The little surprises, 
the remembrance of the birthday, the 
unexpected treat, the pleasure earned for 
one by the sacrifice of another,—all these 
belong under our head of spiritual ex- 
ercises. Nor is there any scene of our 
life which so demands such exercise as 
this familiar scene of home, which was 
to be reset every day.—Edward Everett 
Hale. 








“The more we have read, the more we 
have learned, the more we have medi- 
tated, the better conditioned we are to 
affirm that we know nothing.’’—Voltaire. 

Only in the agony of parting we look 
into the depths of love.—George Eliot. 








| 


us for the 1908 Kodak Catalogue. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
376 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














The Umbrella.—To place your um- 
brella in a rack indicates that it is about 
to change owners; an umbrella carried 
over a woman, the man getting noth- 
ing but the drippings of the rain, signi- 
fies courtship; when the man has the 
umbrella and the woman the drippings, 
indicates marriage; to carry it at an 
angle under the arm signifies that an 
eye is to be lost by the man who fol- 
lows you; to put a cotton umbrella by 
the side of a silk one means “exchange 
is no robbery;’”’ to lend an umbrella may 
be interpreted, ‘I am a fool;” to carry 
an umbrella just high enough to tear 
out men’s eyes and knock off men’s 
hats signifies, “I am a woman.”—Mis- 
souri “Blade.” 
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Grace is to the body what good sense 
is to the mind.—Rochefoucauld. 

It is in men as in soils, where some- 
times there is a vein o¥ gold which the 
owner knows not of.—Swift. 


After the fever of life; after weari- 
ness, comes rest, peace and joy; our eter- 
nal portion, if we be worthy.—Newman. 


It is a simple yet a wonderful comfort 
to have a second self which is a child; 
to possess a childhood of feeling in the 
midst of manhood; and, when the work 
of the day is passed, to lay our folded 
hands upon the knees of God as once we 
did upon our mother’s knee, and, looking 
up, to say, “Our Father, which art in 
Heaven.’’—Stopford A. Brooke. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., Publishers. 
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Price 50 cents per year, Three Years for $1.00. "?:u° 
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Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
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Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office,.giving old and new addresses. 





OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green's Fruit Grower are a worthy and 


deserving class of business men. It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swindling advertisement in these 
pages. If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 
the public at large a service by at once reporting this advertiser to us, giving full particulars. Upon receipt of this 


complaint we will investigate the affair and will do everything in our power to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
If we find that any advertiser has defrauded our readers, we will deny him space for his future advts. in these pages. 








Joun W. BALL, Secretary. 
Editor. 











EDITORIAL 


WHERE HORSES ARE SUPERIOR TO 
MAN. 

Yesterday as I was standing within 
five feet of one of my horses he crowd- 
ed up to. me and rubbed his nose over 
my overcoat. I stepped away and the 
horse followed, placing his nose near my 
pocket. As I make pets of my horses 
and cows I assumed that he wanted to 
be petted so I patted him on the head 
and rubbed his nose, but he expressed 
his dissatisfaction with this and again 
placed his nose against the pocket of 
my overcoat. Then it occurred to me 
that I had an apple in this overcoat 
pocket, that I was intending to carry to 
a friend. 

This instance illustrates the marvelous 
faculty of smelling which a horse pos- 
sesses. Here is one faculty in which the 
horse is superior to man. Many times a 
horse is frightened owing to his delicate 
smell, scenting blood from a distance, or 
scenting something else that gives him 
alarm. 

The horse and many other animals are 
superior to man in the sense of hearing, 
also in the sense of seeing. I am not 
certain whether the horse and other low- 
er animals have a keener sense of taste 
than man, but my observation leads me 
to assume that they do have a keener 
sense of taste. I have known many men, 


women and children capricious about 
their food, but I never had a more criti- 
cal boarder than my pet parrot. I feed 


this parrot three times a day and I find 
that his sense of taste, his appreciat:on 
of choice flavors, is superior to my own. 

It is needless to say that the horse is 
superior to man in strength and in en- 
durance. It is my opinion that man un- 
derrates the intelligence of the horse, 
cow, dog, sheep, pig, poultry and other 
of the lower animals. Man is hardly will- 
ing to concede that the lower animals 
have a language, or any adequate means 
of communication with one another. The 
horse and other animals have good mem- 
ories. They are grateful for friendly 
acts and kind treatment. They can meas- 
ure distances with the eye, and have 
many marvelous faculties of which man 
has but little knowledge. 

When your horse is frightened and you 
can see nothing to be frightened at, re- 
member that the horse can smell, see, 
hear and discover causes for alarm that 
man in his stupidity is utterly uncon- 
scious of. 

A GREAT BENEFACTOR. 

A man is visiting this country who 
has been the means of saving 500,000 
lives each year. We read of heroes, of 
men who have achieved great results in 
business, in art, science or war, but 
where have the readers of Green’s Fruit 
Grower ever heard of a man who has 
been able to save as many lives as this 
each year for many years? The name 
of the man who accomplished this won- 
derful result is Dr. Robert A. Koch, an 
eminent German _bacteriologist. One 
million’ and ninety-five thousand died 
each year from tuberculosis or consump- 
tion; that is, 3,000 each day. Since the 
thorough discovery by Dr. Koch of the 
germ of tuberculosis the list of deaths 
in the world have been reduced one-half. 
On learning of this great discovery, 
which is but one of many scientific dis- 
coveries of late years of great value to 
the human race let us never again scoff 
at science. Before Dr. Koch made this 
discovery mankind was ignorant of the 
cause of the disease, how to prevent it 
or how to cure it. Consumption is the 
great scourge of the world, the most 
dreaded of all diseases, but now we have 
been taught that it can’ be prevented, 
can be cured, and the spread of the dis- 
ease may be prevented, since it is dis- 
tributed principally through the spittle 
of the sick man who spits upon the side- 
walk, thus throwing out germs to be 


COMMENT. 


scattered when dry by the wind and 
dust, and this is conveyed to our nos- 
trils and lungs. 


ABSORBING POWER OF THE SOIL. 

We have all seen how rapidly the soil 
absorbs moisture. After heavy rains we 
see large quantities of water disappear 
in the earth, and yet I doubt whether 
most people realize how much water a 
certain quantity of earth will absorb and 
retain. I have two hanging baskets sus- 
pended from a wire on the porch of my 
house. These baskets are made of wire 
and are first lined with moss. Then 
potted plants with earth about the roots 
are placed in the baskets, then the whole 
is filled with fertile earth. I water these 
plants every other day. Some _ people 
water such baskets every day. I fill a 
large tobacco pail nearly full with water, 
estimating that I place in the pail ten 
quarts of water. In this large pail I 
deposit one of these hanging baskets 
which just fits so that the water sub- 
merges the basket. After it has re- 
mained in the pail until thoroughly mois- 
tened, I lift out the basket and place 
in the pail another basket. After these 
two baskets have absorbed all of the 
water possible I remove them and find 
that they have taken up nearly all of 
the ten quarts of water. As an experi- 
ment in soil absorption this result is as- 
tonishing, showing that a given body of 
nearly dry earth will absorb nearly its 
pulk of water. This is one of the great 
provisions of nature without which we 
could not live on the earth. The soil is 
full of air spaces which air spaces take 
in water when it is applied, but the 
particles of earth themselves absorb 
water freely, thus holding it a long time 
in readiness for the plants growing in 
this soil. Some soils hold water more 
persistently than other soils. In light 
sandy soil the water passes through it 
and disappears in the drainage, but in 
soils composed of part sand and part 
clay water is absorbed and retained much 
longer. If the soil contains humus as a 
fertile soil does the humus adds to the 
retaining of the moisture. 

The plants in the hanging baskets drink 
up water fast. How much they will ab- 
sorb depends on how long the basket is 
left in the pail of water. 





Reply to Inquirer.—A reader of Green’s 
Fruit Grower asks how to prune low 
trees to have them low headed, and how 
to raise asparagus. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply.—In buying apple 
trees request the nurseryman to send 
you low headed trees. If the trees are 
already planted they can be made much 
lower headed by dehorning them, which 
means by cutting off all branches, leav- 
ing simply stubs 4 feet to 6 feet long. 
This pruning should be done in April or 
before the trees leaf out. 

Asparagus is easily grown but some- 
what difficult to transplant. Some plant 
too deep, others not ueep enough. A 
trench should be dug and the lower parts 
of the roots extended as deep as possible, 
but the crowns or tops of each root must 
not be buried deeper than half an inch, 
for if deeper buried they will rot. I 
place the roots slanting in a trench, the 
crowns an inch or two below the sur- 
face of the sdil, then draw in earth with 
a hoe, fairly covering the crowns from 
sight. When a new shoot starts out, and 
has grown several inches, more earth 
can be thrown around the shoot at the 
crown. The only trouble I have with as- 
paragus is in fighting the beetle which 
feeds upon the foliage from June to Sep- 
tember. I have to spray frequently with 
Paris Green and water. 





It’s the little everyday helpfulnesses 
that make every day heavenly. 

The devil can beat any of us at the 
business of making fine sentiments. 


House Flies Mean Death. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. H. 

To keep the average farm house free 
from flies during the summer months re- 
quires much vigilance. Absolute clean- 
liness, fresh air and sunshine help a 
great deal. Every door and window that 
is to be left open should be screened care- 
fully. Cotton netting tacked in windows 
is inexpensive and answers every pur- 
pose for one season. Where there are 
no blinds, dark shades should be used, 
then in case flies get into the house each 
room in turn may be darkened and @ 
door or window left open into the sun- 
shine through which the flies may be 
driven with switches made from tough 
brown paper or old shade curtains cut 
into strips an inch wide and eighteen 
long. Tie one end of a big bunch tight- 
ly around the end of an old broom han- 
dle or some similar stick and put in a 
few tacks to make it secure. By means 
of three or four of these in dexterous 
hands a house may be nearly cleared of 
flies in short order and the few remain- 
ing quickly despatched with a wire fly 
killer such as costs only a few cents and 
should be kept ready for use by every 

housekeeper. 

Flies carry disease germs and are scav- 
engers of filth and should never be al- 
lowed to inhabit dwelling houses or go 
near food that is to be eaten. The close 
proximity of barn or stable makes it al- 
most impossible to keep them entirely 
away from most houses. It has been 
said that kerosene sprayed on screens 
will cause flies to depart. 

They will not stay in a current of fresh 
air, therefore in warm weather doors 
and windows should be kept open as 
much as possible, especially during the 
cooler parts of the day. Don’t keep the 
parlor dark and let it get damp and 
musty for fear of flies, or sunshine fad- 
ing the carpet. Don’t have a _ parlor 
that is too good to use and let the sun- 
shine. fresh air and children into. 


Editor’s Note.—The feet of a house fly | 
may carry 10,000 germs of disease, and | 


plant these germs in our milk, butter and 
puddings, where the germs increase to 
millions in a short time. So flies carry 
death to the household. Fight the flies. 
—C. A. G. 








An attractive rustic entrance about a rural home. 


Made of rough stone. Planned by Thomas Bryant 
for a farm home. Why should not more rural homes 
—_ such ornaments? They will add dignity to any 
place. 





Notice to Our Subscribers. 

A recent ruling of the post-office de- 
partment prohibits all papers and mag- 
azines from mailing subscribers not paid 
in advance. Green’s Fruit Frower re- 
quests its subscribers to send in $1.00 
for a three-year’s subscription, before it 
expires. This will avoid your being cut 
off which this requires unless your sub- 
scription is renewed before the day of 
expiration. Publishers throughout the 
country are complying to the post-office 
ruling strictly and all publications sent 
through the mails have to be paid for in 
advance. Subscribers who overlook the 
importance of sending in .their renewals 
will miss copies of their magazines, and 
then will have to write to find out the 
cause. This will bring about delay, and 
some important articles are thereby 
missed by an oversight. 

Q———— 
CLOVER HEADS. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by B. 
F. M. Sours. 


Sweet, sweet and pink, across the fields 
they sway, 
The while the summer zephyrs softly 
blow,— 





Dainty red clovers, as the ripples flow 


Upon the quiet waters far away. 
*Tis summer. O if it could only stay! 
But glad red-clover heads must come 
anda go, 
Passing like ripples, 
flow 
Upon the tranquil surface of the bay. 
Life’s beauteous things are full of joy and | 


as they ceaseless 


change; 

The gladness of the day, the rr 
joy, 

Are ever varying with gloom and/ 


stars; | 
There is a life, there is a bliss, died 
strange 
— dark things do not life’s pure light | 
alloy 
Besana the clover fields and lichened | 
bars. | 
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“The books which help you the most 
are those which make you think the) 
most.”—Theodore Parker. (The papers 
and magazines that make you think are| 
also the most helpful.—C. A. Green.) | 











Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is not only waterproof, but stays 
waterproof. Made of Trinidad 
Lake Asphait. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Book 30 and samples. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 


Write fos 


New York Chicago 

















Fruit Saree 


pay in Southern New Jersey. Soil Particularly 


adapted to fruits, bervies, grapes, early‘vege- 
tables, poultry and pigeons. Mild, healthful 
climate puts produce early into the markets for 
fancy prices. 


5 ACRES, $100 $ Merny 


Successes are “ecg made by fruit growers and 
poultrymen on land adjoining ours. Near two 
manufacturing towns and three railroads. Best 
facilities to New York, Philadelphia and Atlan- 
tic City markets, Only 17 miles from Atlantic 
ity. Pure water. Title guarantced. Write 
for handsome free booklet. DANIEL FRAZIER 
CO., 731 Bailey Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















OR FARM AND SHOP WORK. 
Start without cranking ; 
no cams or gears. Burns Alcohol, 
Kerosene and Gasoline. All sizes 
in stock—2 to 20 horse-power. 
Steel connecting rods. Anti- 
Friction bearings; no vibration. 
Write for free catalog. Run 
Separators, Corn Shredders, 
Grist Mills, Pumps, Dynamus, 
etc. DETROIT ENGINE WORKS, 
191 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich., Uv. 8. A. 


Ci ‘der Pre 
Great strength and ca- 
\ Pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh. 
ers, Catalog free, 
Monarch Machinery Co.,605 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 


CUTAWAY TOOLS 


For Large Hay Crops. 


Clark’s Reversible Bush and Bog Plow 
Cuts a track 5 ft. wide, 1 ft. deep. 
Will plow a new cut forest. His double- 
action Cutaway Harrow keeps land 
true. Moves 18,000 tons of earth. 
Cuts 30 acres per day. 


DOUBLE - 1ONY JOINTED POLE CUTA 


SENDFOR 
use 
FOR af) 
PLOW. 


aa CIRCULARS TO THE 

Jointed pole takes all weight off horses and keeps their 
heels away from the disks. His Reversible Disk Plow 
cuts a furrow 5 to 10 inches 
deep, 14 inches wide. All 
CLARK’S machines will kill 
witch-grass, wild mustard, 
charlock, hardhack, sunflower, 
milk weed, thistle, or any foul 
plant. 


A el INVENTION, 


CLARK'S DOUBLE ACTION 
COMBINED CULTIVATOR 
AND HARROW 


Can be used to cultivate 
rowed crops, as a listing 
harrow, also when closed qi 
together is a harrow cut- 
ting 4 1-2 feet wide. 


Cutaway Harrow Co., 19 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 


FRUIT PACKAGES OF ALL KINDS 


Before ordering else- 
where send for our cata- 
log and price list. 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO. 


BERLIN HEIGHTS, Erie County, OHIO. 











Monarch 




































| 347 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, B. ¥. 


IDER S: 
MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


ones & BOSCHERT 
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abicycleor 
a) ne yon me fy our 
and learn our wonderful ee first 
sample bicycle g. going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS <:77"<* 


ing big 
exhibiting and poe our bieycles. 
We i) cheaper than an factory. 
Tires, Coaster-B: r-Brakes, single wheels, 
and sundries at Aai/ ped “esac 
Do Not Wait; write soday for our special off 
CLE CO., Dept. 5-10 CHICAGO 
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Important Idea About Water Pipe. 

jf Ay Bs: will take common 
two-inch drain tile and make a pipe of 
it with concrete he will have a pipe that 
will last as long as the world, and grow 
petter all the time, says J. S. Woodward, 
in “Rural New Yorker.” To make this 
pipe get good, sharp, clean sand and 
Portland cement, dig the trench just as 
small as possible at the bottom. Mix 
sand and cement two of sand to one of 
cement, and be sure to mix thoroughly, 
both before and after wetting, and have 
it just wet enough so that when put in- 
to the trench and well rammed down the 
water will show on top. Now put in 
about two inches of the mixture and 
into it bed the tile, being careful to make 
good joints where tile come ‘together. 
To make sure that no concrete gets in- 
to the joints it is well to have strips of 
building paper about four inches wide 
and just long enough to go around the 
tile; wrap one of these about each joint. 
As fast as the tile is laid cover with 
about three inches of concrete, and be 
sure to ram well down, so as to leave 
no holes, When this pipe has had a 
few days to harden it will stand a good 
strong pressure, and the older it gets 
the better it will be. 


oO 
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Abuse of Horses. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Humane 
treatment of our domestic animals 
should receive more attention. The 
horse, the noblest and most useful of all 
farm stock is by many farmers grossly 
neglected and shamefully abused. At 
this season of the year he is overworked 
and underfed. His flesh, if indeed he 
had any, shrinks away; the collar be- 
comes loose and ill fitting with the re- 
sult that his neck becomes sore, his 
shoulders are bruised and in many cases 
great patches of skin are worn off at 
the point of contact with the collar. To 
counteract the effect of too large a col- 
lar some, rather than buy a suitable 
collar, fill np the void with a huge, 
cheap “sweat” pad. This becomes sat- 
urated with perspiration, is hot and 
stuffy and to say the least is a miser- 
able makeshift. 

Some farmers are guilty of another 
cruel practice—clipping. This wicked 
operation is performed in early spring, 
ostensibly for the benefit of the horse; 
but the sophistry 1s clear, and the act is 
a rank form of cruelty. 

Let the owner who robs his animals 
of the only protection provided by na- 
ture against cold and chilling blasts— 
let him at the same time remove his 
flannels, leave off ‘his overcoat, and drive 
bareheaded to town, and he will be in a 
position to appreciate the feelings of his 
clipped horse, in a cold rain, wet snow 
storm, or facing a cutting west or south- 
west wind, conditions that are frequent 
at, and long after, clipping time. 

If the animal is thin and even poor in 
flesh, as many of them are, so much 
tne worse, for his sufferings are the 
greater. 

Statutes should be enacted making it 
a misdemeanor to clip a horse or put a 
collar over a gall, appropriations made 
for the enforcement of the same in every 
state. 

“The merciful man is merciful to his 
beast.”—C. F. Bleg, N. Y. 








Viulue of the Corn Crop. 

Corn enters into more than 150 com- 
mercial products. 

Among them are included the manu- 
facture of hominy grits, brewers’ grits, 
corn flour. and special brands of concen- 
trated stock feed. The hominy mills 
consume large quantities of corn. Many 
breakfast foods are now manufactured 
from corn. Some of the best pancake 
flours contain a liberal amount of corn 
flour. A blending of wheat flour and 
corn flour make a_ better quality of 
bread, many believe, than straight wheat 
flour, but the blending privilege was 
abused and it is no longer possible to 
obtain the mixture that was on the mar- 
ket a few years ago. 

A judicious blending gives not only a 
better bread, but a cheaper bread. -This 
is an important subject, one that the 
exposition will illustrate and the produc- 
er of grain, the miller and the consumer 
desires to know more about. 

The glucose industry is probably the 
largest individual market for corn. 
Twelve factories consume from 40,000,000 
to 50,000,000 bushels of corn per annum. 
Some of the factories grind 30 cars—a 
trainload—of corn every 24 hours. 

Until recently the glucose industry de- 
voted most of its attention to the manu- 
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facture of starch and starch products. 
Starch is worth from $45.00 to $55.00 per 
ton. Corn oil is worth from $95.00 to 
$105.00 per ton. The process of extract- 
ing the oil from the kernel of corn is of 
comparatively recent development. Oil 
to the value of about 10 cents per bushel 
is now extracted from the kernel. 

From corn oil such products as linseed 
oil substitute, oil for soap making—a veg- 
etable oil instead of filthy offal grease 
which was formerly used by some manu- 
facturers, also a pharmaceutical glycer- 
ine, nitroglycerin, smokeless powder, and 
by a refining process a splendid substi- 
tute for olive oil. 

One of the most valuable and interest- 
ing products is vulcanized corn oil—a 
rubber substitute which may be used in- 
stead of Para rubber except where ten- 
sile strength is needed. This rubber is 
used for insulating wires as a non-con- 
ductor of electricity and in the manu- 
facture of linoleums, oil cloth, window 
shades, cushion packing, waterproof 
cloth, and in the manufacture of rubber 
boots and shoes, when properly blended. 


How to Ship Fruit. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Geo. B. Griffith. 

Apples from Tasmania, conveyed four- 
teen thousand miles and through the try- 
ing atmosphere of the Red sea, sell in 
London for three dollars and seventy-five 
cents a bushel. Apples from this coun- 
try. better apples in many respects, av- 
erage a smaller price by the barrel. So 
an English importer recently told the 
Connecticut Pomological society, adding 
that in ‘‘the cumbersome and awkward 
barrel” fruit is liable to bruise and to 
dry-rot in the center, and that twenty- 
five per cent. more fruit can _ be 
shipped in square packages than will 
go into barrels costing the same freight. 
The proper way to pack apples for the 
English market is to sort them carefully 
as to size and uniform color, wrap each 
apple in tissue paper, aS oranges are 
wrapped, and put them in a box twenty- 
two inches long, eleven and one-half 
inches wide and ten and one-fourth 
inches deep on the outside, having a 
center partition. This box will hold the 
fifty pounds that is the English equiv- 
alent for the bushel. These boxes should 
be made of shook sides and solid ends 
of three-quarter stuff, with a_ venti- 
lating space left around it to give the 
fruit air. In this package, pressed 
enough to hold the fruit from chafing, 
but not enough to allow it to be bruised, 
the fruit would be ready for the mar- 
ket and get the very best prices. Eng- 








Above scene was taken in the Adirondack Mountains. It shows the method of moving a boat from 
one lake or stream to another. The Adirondack Mountains are within twelve hours ride of New York 
City. Here is the great fishing and resting place of the Empire State. 











Some Old Time Prices. 

Wheat, from 62 cents to $1 a bushel. 

Corn, from 37 to 50 cents a bushel. 

Rye, from 50 to 62 cents a bushel. 

Hay, from $6 to $10 a ton. 

Butter and cheese, 10 to 16 cents a 
pound. 

A yoke of oxen, $50 to $80. 

Milk cows, $16 to $25. 

Cattle for driving, $3 to $4 a 100 pounds. 

A pair of good working horses, $100 
to $125. 

Sheep, $3 to $5. 

Pork, fresh killed in winter, $4 to $6 
a hundred, and salted, in spring, $8 to 
$10. 

Whisky, from 56 to 75 cents a gallon. 

Salt, $1 a bushel, weighing 56 pounds. 

Field ashes, 5 to 9 cents a bushel. Six 
hundred bushels of ashes may be manu- 
factured into a ton of pot or pearl-ash, 
which has sold at market at $125 to $225; 
and some persons by saving their ashes 
or by manufacturing them have nearly 
cleared the cost of improving land. 

The wages of a laborer, $8 to $12 a 
month and board. 

The wages of a carpenter or joiner, 75 
cents to $1.25 a day and board. 

A suit of clothes made at $4 to $5. 

A pair of shoes, $1.50 to $2.50. 

Store goods at very moderate prices, 
the expense of carriage from New York 
or from Albany being about $1.25 a hun- 
dred weight. 

Weeds Along Highways. 

The highway commission are sending 
out notices requiring the property owners 
along the different roads to cut the weeds 
and brush. Under a state law the prop- 
erty owners are obliged to cut the weeds 
twice a year and the first part of Sep- 
tember is one of the times, the idea be- 
ing to get rid of this year’s crop before 
they go to seed. 








We believe in ourselves, as we do not 
believe in others. We permit all things 
to ourselves, and that which we call sin 
in others, is experiment for us.—Emer- 
son. 


land pays the United States a large sum 
of money for apples every year, and 
would gladly pay, according to a visitor 
from that country, many times as much 
if the fruit were put up to suit the 
English style and taste. 

The practice is now prevailing in New 
England of storing apples for winter in 
bulk in large bins or cribs in precisely 
the manner of storing potatoes. They 
are found to keep better than in barrels. 
Russets, however, are an exception, as 
they are liable to wither if exposed to 
the air. Neither is a dry storage cellar 
now considered desirable. Late exper- 
ience is proving a damp cellar, with 
low. even temperature, the best storage- 
room for keeping fruit. 





If All Were. 


If all the stars were one bright star 
How radiant the night! 
If all the flowers were one vast bloom 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


. 
Has Imit 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other hony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Yte., it is invaluable. 
ivery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. {Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 








rdiess of cost or profits, on all of my 
125 styles GENUINE SPLIT HICKORY Bug> 
nd Harness —Sold 


ourchance to save many 


z dollar. Write for big 
talogue, Special 
heet ful- 
explaining the proposition. 
erything goes in this sale. 
OHIO CARRIACE MFG. CO. 
Sta. 2Cetumbus, Ohio 















Digs a Hole in 3 Minutes 


—in any kind of soil—three feet deep. Fine 
for wells. Handiest tool you ever saw. The 
7 aan 
Iwan Post Hole Auger is.° ron‘cr eons 
Ask your dealer to see it. You'll want it SURE: 
IWAN BROS., Dept. 22, SFREATOR, ILL. 








Green's Fruit Grower 
rn Increasing every month over last year 


in volume of business car- 






@ ried. And the class of business is steadily improv- 
¥ ing. Green’s FruitGrowerand Home Companion is 
the Oldest and Largest Horticultural Journal in 
America. It has the confidence of every present 
patron and gives satisfaction to every new one by 
a bringing results. Seethatitisoa your list. 

Chas. A. Green, Last Forms Close 20th. 

Editor Rateso Cents per Agate Line. 


| misrtestentea | Rochester, N. Y. 
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who are afflicted with Asthma 
and Hay Fever what cured me after forty-six 
years of suffering. Write me and learn of some- 
thing for which you will be grateful the rest of 


your life. G. F. ALEXANDER, 
461 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 


ASTHMA FEVER 








VIRGINIA FARMS 


$10 and Up Per Acre 


in “THE GREEN FIELDS OF VIRGINIA’ 

he ean grow better crops and raise finer stock at 
ess expense than elsewhere. Close to large eastern 
markets. Excellent church, school, and social ad- 
vantages. Abundance of water and grass; = 
mild winters; cheap land and labor; and excellen' 

shipping facilities make this section very attractive 
to homeseekers and investors, You can buy a 


COMPLETE FARM FOR $500 





How massive its delight! | 
If all the songs were one sweet strain | 
What bliss beyond compare! 


If all the booms were one great boom, 
| 


with comfortable. new three-room cottage, and 25 
acres for vegetables, fruit and poultry. 

Write for our beautiful pamphlet, lists of farms, 
and excursion rates. 


F. H. LaBAUME, 











h, what a boom were there! Aer & Indl. Agte f NAW NoRFOLK& WESTER 
—Washington ‘‘Star.” Norfolk & Western Ry. "Nesp TOIL 
BoxfF i Roanoke, Va. 
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CASH 
OR 
CREDIT. 





roofing for barns, sheds, houses, stores, 
last far longer than any other material. 


CENTURY MFG. CO., 





CASH OR ON EASY MONTHLY PAY- 
On Gredit MENTS. WE TRUST HONEST PEOPLE 


LOCATED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


CENTURY RUBBER ROOFING 


Is durable, easy tolay. Anyone can lay it. Permanent, inexpensive to maintain, 

strictly fire and water proof. Better and far cheaper than shingles, out-lasts 

metal —e Costs far less than any other roofing. Nr 
ry 


Dept. {-R East St. Louis, Ills. 





ost durable and economical 
churches, cribs, etc. Cheaper and will 
Write for FREE sample and Catalogue. 
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Some Up-to-Date Fashions. 


For the convenience of the ladies in 
the bomes of our subscribers we have 
made arrangements with one of the larg- 
est end most responsible manufacturers 
of patterns to offer some of their relia- 
ble patterns at the nominal price of 10c 
each. We have tested these patterns 
and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

6010—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 33-4 yards 21 or 24, 33-8 
yards 32 or 2 yards 44 inches wide with 1-8 
yard any width for the over portion and 
collar. 





6993 Pointed Yoke 
6010 Blouse or Shirt Blouse, 
Waist, 32 to 42 bust. 32 to 42 bust. 


5993—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 35-8 yards 21 or 24, 23-8 
yards 32 or 13-4 yards 44 inches wide with 
2 yards of banding; or 3-4 yard of all-over 


es 


lace for the yoke and cuffs, 41-2 yards of 
edging for the frills to make as illustrated; 
15-8 yards of material 18 inches wide for 
the yoke and cuffs if high neck and long 
sleeves are used. 

§985—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 111-8 yards 24, 8 yards 
32 or 53-4 yards 44 inches wide with 3-8 
yard 27 inches wide for collar and cuffs. 





6985 House Dress, 6015 Work Apron, 
32 to 42 bust. Small, Medium, Larga 
6015—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 41-2 yards 27 or 33-8 
yards 36 inches wide. 
6009—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size is 81-2 yards 24, 71-2 yards 
27 or 6 yards 44 or 62 inches wide. 














6986 Child’s Princesse 


6009 Three or Four- 
Picce Skirt, Petticoat, 

22 to 30 waist. 2.4 and6 years. 
5986—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size (4 years) is 11-8 yards 36 
inches wide, 23-4 yards of insertion, 2 1-4 
yards cf wide embrcidery, 21-2 yards of 
edging. 

6021—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size (12 years) is 53-4 yards 24, 
41-4 yards 32 or 31-2 yards 44 inches wide 
with 1 yard 32 inches wide for trimming. 


6021 Girl’s Over 
Dress, to be worn 
with any Guimpe, 

8 to 14 years. 





£uit, 4 to 10 years. 


22—The quantity of material required for 
the medium size (8 years) is 33-4 yards 24, 


31-2 yards 32 or 23-8 yards 44 inches wide 
with 7-8 yard 27 inches wide for the collar, 
shield and belt. : 

To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the 


body, over the dress close under the 
arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and give 
size in inches. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


o 
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Aunt Hannah’s 


=... 


Can a Girl Love Two Men at Once? 


Dear Aunt Hannah: I wish to ask 
you if a girl can love two men at the 
same time?—Jessie. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply.—I am often ask- 
ed this question, which s2:ems. to be 
troubling many people. A young girl 
or a young man may form an attach- 
ment in early life, and afterward marry 
another person, whom they may love 
devotedly, and with whom they niay live 
happy married lives. Any yet a man or 
woman may never forget the early love, 
and may ever entertain an affection for 
the man or woman whom they did not 
marry. So in this sense it may be 
claimed that a girl or boy, a man or a 
woman may love two people at the same 
time. There are many married women 
who have a fancy that they would have 
been happier in their married lives had 
they married another man, who _ per- 
haps, did not propose marriage, or did 
not reciprocate their affection. Thus 
throughout life these women harbor af- 
fection for another than their own hus- 
bands. But it is likely that if they mar- 
ried the one they did not marry, whose 
memory they cherish, their future lives 
would be far less happy than they are at 
present. The fact is that most men 
and most women prize the highest that 
which they cannot secure, and prize the 
least that which they have secured. The 
disturbing words, “it might have been’’ 
weigh heavily on the minds of some 
people. No true devoted wife will de- 
sire to encourage the feeling of affection 
toward any other person than her hus- 
band. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply to Olive.—I see 
no objection to getting married in any 
month of the year, providing both parties 
are satisfied. June is most often select- 
ed for the reason that it is the season of 
flowers, of song birds and of joy. But 
if both of you decide to choose upon July 
for the month in which to be married, 
why should any one criticise? 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply to Lucy: I can- 
not see that you have done anything out 
of the way.. Do not take to heart too 
seriously, the conduct of your friends. 
If you feel that you have made a mistake 
explain the matter frankly to the sister 
of the young man. _ Yes, it is proper for 
you to thank even a stranger for stand- 
ing aside to let you pass in a crowded 
place, or thank a conductor for helping 
you on the car or to thenk a friend who 
pays your street car fare, or a stranger 
who raised the window or closed it on 
the car in which they are traveling. 


Aunt Hannah’s Reply to E. W. L.—It 
looks to me as though the girl was un- 
worthy of your love, but I cannot be 
positive. She will not treat you so 
rudely long, if she has any :ffection for 
you. I advise you to look elsewhere for 
a wife, and wait developments. There 
is no use chasing after a girl who acts 
as this one does, but she may reform. 
Often young girls are lacking in sense, 
but they sometimes improve as they get 
older, and repent. 


Aunt Hannah’s Reply to R. W. L—It 
The many letters I am receiving from 
every part of the country indicate that 
many young people are having trouble 
in their love affairs. Such affairs have 
always been surrounded with difficulties 
and vexations. I will say to all inquir- 
ers that it is folly to suppose that there 
is only one person in the world who can 
make you a good husband or good wife. 
There are in fact, hundreds or even thou- 
sands who could make you a good hus- 
band or a good wife. The trouble is to 
find this person so much desired. Since 
the young man you are attracted to tells 
you frankly that he does not love you, 
the best thing for you to do 
is to give him up and keep out 
of his way as far as possible. Do not 
try to be his intimate friend but treat 
him politely. Nearly every man and 
woman has been crossed in love. I have 
never known of anyone to die from being 
crossed or disappointed, unless the per- 
son wilfully destroys his own life. Our 
Christian faith teaches us that all things 
work together for good for those who 
love God. I know of many people who 
felt as you do who have lived to be 
thankful that they were compelled to 


sever relations with an early loved one. 
It is a fact that our seeming Gdisappoint- 
ments are often blessings in disguise. If 
we by accident miss the steamship or 
train, let us console ourself by saying 
that possibly it was better that we 
should miss the boat or cars, and that 
we possibly would have met with calam- 
ity had we overtaken the boat or car. 
Possibly the young man may decide later 
in life that after all you were the only 
one who could make him happy, but 
this is not probable. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply to Anxious In- 
quirer.—This girl asks a number of 
questions which I will answer as fol- 
lows: The fact that your attentive gen- 
tleman friend is a church member, is 
in his favor, but this alone is no evi- 
dence that he is a model young man. I 
do not advise you to propose marriage to 
him simply because this is leap year and 
he is backward in proposing. I do not 
favor young ladies and young men play- 
ing kissing games. These games have 
been played by children but I do not 
favor them even for children. No girl 
should give a good night kiss to any 
man, unless it be her father, or the man 
whom she is engaged to be married to. 
Yes, it may be proper for any girl to re- 
ceive the attentions of more than one 
young man at the same time, providing 


she is not engaged to be married. There 
would be no harm if two young men 
should call on the same evening. I see 


no objection to your sitting on the same 
sofa with the young man who calls upon 
you during the evening. I advise all 
girls to resent caresses or endearing re- 
marks from young men who are simply 
friendly acquaintances, with no engage- 
ment of marriage. No, I do not favor 
the girl’s sitting on the lap of the young 
man where there are four in a buggy, 
seemingly making it necessary to do so. 
Four young people have no business to 
be seated on one seat of a wagon. : 
should advise you to walk rather than 
accept such a seat as you suggest. No, 
I do not advise you or any other girl 
to accept valuable presents from gentle- 
men friends before you are engaged, but 
gifts of flowers could be accepted if not 
very expensive. 


A Bashful Lover. 

Dear Aunt Hannah: You display the 
wisdom of Solomon in your reply to ‘“‘Bes- 
sie’ in the May issue in regard to the 
bashful lover. I was such a young man, 
I am now a bashful middle-aged man. 
There was never but one woman that I 
could talk to without reserve, and that 
was my wife. I never would have mar- 
ried, nor even kept company with any 
lady, if a certain young lady had not 
rather forced her company on me in 
true “College Widow” style. I married 
her. I never regretted it for one mo- 
ment. My previous’ estimation of 
womankind, high though it be, was never 
diminished by living with her. Hereto- 
fore, I had thought that I was not good 
enough for the husband of so angelic a 
creature, and time only confirms me in 
the belief that such was the case. I tried 
to be a devoted husband and in the opin- 
ion of our friends, I was, and in the 
opinion of my wife, I was her faultless 
hero, but when I think of matching the 
several traits of my character as I know 
them against the pure, spotless unsel- 
fishness of hers, it is absurd. No man 
can approach the degree of purity and 
unselfishness that characterizes every 
thought of a good woman. We lived 
eleven happy years together, then the 
death angel took her from me. _ I write 
this letter in defense of the bashful 
lover. I never knew one but what tried 
to be a good husband, but the trouble 
is many of them are never husbands at 
all, because no girl ever forced herself 
on them. Their high regard for the sex 
causes their backwardness, and experi- 
ence makes me believe that their high 
regard as applied to good women is none 
too high. Yours truly.—o. C. B. 





Where the sermon, is only a work of 
art the saints are usually artificial. 

No man ever succeeded in walking one 
way when he was looking another. 

If you sell your soul you will never be 
able to make enough to buy it back. 

You can always get fine feathers with 
money, but a fine face you cannot buy. 

The preacher who trembles before the 
great has cause to tremble for himself. 

There’s a lot of difference between sav- 
ing money and hoping to be saved by it. 

You never will have the privilege of 
sympathy without the price of suffering. 

Some folks never appear to enjoy life’s 
roses until they sit down among its 
thorns. 

Many a man mistakes a stock of pious 
quotations for riches of religious char- 
acter. 

Men of business will be in the church 
when the church gives them some busi- 
ness there. 

Many who think they are defending the 
faith are only barricading truth out of 
their lives.—Chicago “Tribune.” 
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color Zephyrette Dress 
Ginghams are the result 
of our new scientific pro- 
cess. Unusually stylish, 
durable and economical. 


To insure get- N lew Process! 








ting the genu- Dress 

ine, be sure to Ginghams 

ask your dealer 

for Simpson- APS 

Eddystone PB: 

Zephyrette G SS 

Ginghams. 

Write us his 

name if he i 

hasn't them in 

stuck. We'll 

help him seup- 

ply you. Zephyrettes | 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co, 

Philadelphia 








Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FASHION BOOK FREE! 





want to send you my handsome new 
book showing hundreds of latest styles 
with illustrated lessons on cutting and 
dressmaking. I will agree to sell you 
all the patterns you want for five 
cents each. They are the same pat- 
terns you have always paid 10c & 
15e for at the stores, made by the 
same people, and correct in ev- 
ery cont 


DO IT. 
I publish the FARMER’S CALL 
a weekly paper for every member 
of the family. The children’s letters y 
each week are an especially inter- 
esting feature; and the Woman's £7; 
Department is unusually strong £ 
and instructive. Among Its spec- / 
jal features for women folks, is 
its fashions in which I show the 
6c patterns. Let me help you / 
to save money. 
MY SPECIAL OFFER 
Send me 25c and I will send 
you the Farmer’s Call ev- //; 
ery week (over 1000 pages) 
for one yearand willsend 




















sell youany pattern you ¢7 

want thereafter for Se. 

I can sell them for 5 cts 

because I buy them by 

the thousand and _ don't 

make any profit. I don’t want the profit, I want your sub- 

scription to the FARMER’S CALL. You will save many 

times the cost of my offerina year. WRITE TO-DAY! 
JOHN M. STAHL, Dept. 56 QUINCY, ILL. 


$200 to $500 EACH MONTH selling The 
Minute Butter Churn. Will 
make the highest grade sweet creamery butter from 
cream or milk fresh from the cow in less than 5 
minutes. A mechanical wonder. Use it your- 
self and every owner of a cow will buy one 
from you. Used and recommended iy the 
most noted dairy experts. FREE churn to 
workers. Address 


MINUTE CHURN CO., 126, 
Cincinnati, O. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


Its pleasures and profits, is the theme of that ex- 
cellent and handsome illustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
We send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee Cul- 
ture, and Book on Bee-supplies, to all who name 
this paper. 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MedinaQhio, 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


LIMA, N. Y., near Rochester. 


$224 T0 $244 YEARLY pays all expenses in 
solid branches. 

Founded 1830. Has had 30,000 students. Faculty 
17 members. Five Literary Courses. Graduates 
enter first-class colleges on our certificate. Strong 
schools of Art, Music, Oratory, Commercial, Sten- 
ography, English Bible. Terms begin Sept. 6, 
November 13, January 29, and April 17. 

All rooms steam and electricity; power laundry. 
Baths convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. 
Sanitary. Safe 9g A Christian school. 

Write L. F. CONGDON, Lima, N. Y. 


Freckles 


We can positively remove any case of Fre :kles with 


STILLMAN’S FRECKLE CREAM 


This is a strong assertion, but we will refund your 























this one ailment. Write for particulars. 








money if not satisfied. Our remedy is pre for 
STILLMAN GREAM CO., Dept. ‘‘I6,"" AURORA, ma 
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The above sketch shows Mr. Oliver Harris, haul- 
ing a load of hay across his marshy meadow. He 
writes The Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, IIl., that 
this is the first load of hay ever hauled over this 
meadow in April as he could never get through 
the mud with his high wheel, narrow tired wagons, 
With a low wheel, wide tired Handy Wagon such 
as The Electric Wheel Co. make, he finds it an 
easy job and claims he saves $23.00, the price of 
this wagon, in horse-flesh alone, every year. 

Our readers with muddy meadows or soft roads 
will be interested in a catalogue of these wagons 
which the above company sends free for the 
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HEALTH 


DEPT. 





I LOVE THE SUMMER. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Marvin L. Piper, 


I love the warm, glad summer, 
When sweet songs wake the day, 

And all the hills and valleys 
Smile in the sun’s bright ray. 

I love the days when roses 

Bloom in the garden fair, 

And clover blooms and lilies 
Perfume the morning air. 


I love the fair, sweet summer, 
When bright skies bend above; 

And flowers bloom in meadows, 
And streams laugh thro’ the groves. 

I love these things for Nature 
Attunes my heart to praise 

The Author of the beauty 
Of these bright summer days. 





Health Notes. 
Cold applications strengthen the 
heart. ; 
The best cure for billiousness is fast- 
ing. 


‘he baby is not hungry every time it 
cries, 

Gouty persons should eat freely of 
carrots and apples. 

Lemon juice will more thoroughly 
cleanse the skin than soap. 

Injudicious eating and drinking will 
make the pores of the skin large. 

Table salt rubbed into the scalp will 
stop the hair from coming out. 

Every one should drink at least two 
quarts of water during the day. 

All starchy food should be thorough- 
ly cooked, and slowly masticated, as an 
aid to digestion. 

A beginning cold can be checked by 
anything that will set the blood into 
active motion. 

lr the skin is inclined to be scaly, do 
not steam the face nor use soap in 
washing. ‘ 

Sult, used as @ tooth-powder will hard- 
en the gums, preserve the teeth and 
sweeten the breath. 





Poison Ivy.—Each returning spring 
brings forth a fresh crop of people pois- 
oned by poison ivy and poison sumac. 
It may interest them though it will not 
relieve their troubles, to know that the 
poison is reputed by some to be due to an 
acid called toxicodendric acid and by 
others as due to an oil called toxicoden- 
drol. Whatever the cause of the poison, 
the intolerable itching may be allayed by 
a variety of alkalies. The old fashioned 
remedy was a poultice made by spread- 
ing ‘“‘soft’’ soap on a piece of bread and 
applying it to the infected part. Now 
that soft soap has given way to the va- 
rious bar soaps, the cheapest laundry 
soap will do just as well. Washing soda 
or sodium hyposulphite is recommended 
and painting the poisoned part with col- 
lodion has its adherents, also. Rhus 
poisoning and the disease erysipelas have 
many characteristics in common. Cows 
and sheep eat the plant without harmful 
effects.—‘‘American Botanist.” 





Fruit Cures. 

“Grapes are wonderful things,” said a 
vine-grower. “In Switzerland they have 
in the autumn a grape cure. Thousands 
of ~naemic and nervous persons are ben- 
efited by this cure. Eating a huge bunch 
of grapes every ten minutes all day long 
their cheeks soon bloom, they soon recov- 
er their health again. 

“Fruit—all fruit—is medicinal. as a 
drink cure and as a blood purifier, what 
is there better than an apple? Did you 
ever hear of currant leaf poultices for 
gout? They are excellent, I assure you: 
And black currant jelly in water is a 
remedy for sore throat. 

“Pineapples are good for diphtheria, 
strawberries for rheumatism, mulberry 
juice for fevers, elderberry for chills, 
and lemon for colds, for headache and 
for bile.’—Philadelphia ‘‘Bulletin.” 





Oil of Sassafras.—If you will get one 
ounce of oil of sassafras, and then use it 
every time you scratch or cut yourself. 
Apply it four or five times a day. It will 
also relieve the soreness of cankers which 
come in the mouth if applied from four 
to six times the first day you feel them. 
Don’t forget to try it. 

My boy got a bad ¢ut on his foot while 
in bathing and all we used was oil of 
sassafras. In a week he was all right.— 
Dean. 





The census shows in the United 
States 25,258 flour-mills, with  $218,- 
714,000 capital, employing 37,073 workers, 
paying $1,703,418 a year in wages and 
$10,325,588 for miscellaneous expenses, 
spending $475,826,345 a year for materials, 
and turning out products worth $560,719,- 


000 a year.—“York State Farmer.” : 





Dyspeptics who love to eat love not 
wisely but too well. 








The boating season is with us. Every river, lake, 
and bay is filled with boating crafts occupied by 
young women and their escorts. Moving about on 
the placid waters in a boat ona bright summer day 
is a delightful pastime. 

I now come to the warning, don’t rock the boat. 
Take all the precaution possible. I have heard re- 
cently of a gn. Sg who went riding in a boat with 
a young man, who when he began to rock the boat, 
hit him over the head with an oar, throwing him out 
of the boat into the water. My opinion is that the 
girl was justified in this act, and that no method of 
teaching a young man to use better sense can be too 
vigorously applied. Surely there have been acci- 
dents enough caused by rocking boats so that every 
reasonable young man must have become aware of 
this danger. 


Good Work and Some Prescriptions. 


The St. Louis Society for the Relief 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis is do- 
ing an important and effective work in 
the series of meetings now in progress 
under its auspices for the purpose of dis- 
seminating information regarding the 
white plague it has been organized to 
combat, says St. Louis ‘‘Times.”’ 

Those who have been privileged to at- 
tend these meetings have learn2d much 
of value. For the benefit of those who 
have not, the “Times”? recurs once more 
to this great subject and points out some 
vital rules of conduct which are well 
worth the knowing by _ those un- 
informed. 

Fresh air is the doctor. 

Don’t live, study or sleep in rooms 
which are not full of fresh air. 

Don’t live in dusty air. Mop up dust 
with a damp cloth. Never sweep your 
rooms with a dry broom. 

Don’t eat with soiled hands. Wash 
them always before you go to table. 

Don’t keep soiled handkerchiefs in your 
pocket. 

Seek sunlight. 

Day and night, winter and summer, 
keep open the windows where you sleep. 

Sleeping alone is well for the afflicted 
as well as for the well. Frequent bath- 
ing is highly advisable. To avoid in- 
discriminate expectoration is a duty. 

Plain food and plenty of it is the bill 
of fare for persons consumptively in- 
clined. 

Most of those who die from tubercu- 
losis have neglected most of these rules 
of avoidance, 

Consumption can be cured, in all but 
the advanced stages, by careful obser- 
vance of sanitation. Fresh air, sun- 
light and food are its medicines. 





Rich Men Seek Simple Life. 

In view of the rumor that George J. 
Gould wishes to sell his beautiful Georg- 
ian court, and that Charles M. Schwab 
desires to get rid of his city “palace,” a 
cynic says: ‘It seems to be thoroughly 
millionairish to grow weary quickly of 
your home. Such lavishly adorned 
abodes seem to get on the nerves of their 
owners.” There is a tendency among 
persons who can afford to be burdened 
with an expensive house to seek an old 
farmhouse in a secluded spot and live 
there for several months every year. This 
is borne out by a report from Maine that 
abandoned farms of that state “re be- 
ing reclaimed rapidly and the opening 
of the vacation season finds many new 
visitors from other states establishing 
summer homes on former farms. Many 
of these new settlers are “going in for’ 
apple raising.—New York “Press.” 


0. 


A MIDSUMMER DAY. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mar- 
vin L. Piper, Vermont. 


The bright sun climbs the eastern sky, 
The air is cool and sweet; 

And honey laden bees flit by, 
And birds on wings so fleet. 


The sunlit fields look bright and fair, 
The daisied meads are gay; 

And sweet bird songs float on the air 
This cool midsummer day. 





The slender pines bend in the breeze 
That wanders o’er the hill; 

There’s music ’mong the willow trees 
That hide the tuneful rill. 


Ben Davis’ Marriage to Western Beauty. 

Ben Davis was a Wealthy Mann. He 
was married to a Western Beauty by 
the name of Caroline R. June in Early 
Harvest by a Fameuse Dominie by the 
name of Gideon. They journeyed by 
Horse to Lowell where they were seen 
by a Northern Spy by the name of Jon- 
athan Baldwin, who was Grunk on 
Smith’s Cider and who lives on _ the 
Saint Lawrence tributary to the Wolf 
River. He was Stark mad and saw 
Stars in midday which made the Maiden 
Blush. An Arkansas Black Senator, 
Peter Longfield by name, a perfect Par- 
agon, was sitting on a Stump near a 
Smoke House eating a Golden Sweet 
Winter Banana that was very Early 
Ripe, bought at Cooper’s Market. He 
saluted the Lady who wore a Red Astra- 
chan and carried upon her arm a MclIn- 
tosh fit for a Bismarck or even a King 
and upon her corsage she wore a Bell- 
flower imported from Ontario by a gen- 
tleman by the name.of Rolfe Vandevere, 
who is employed by the Duchess of Old- 
enburg, wife of Alexander Wagener, esq., 
nephew of the late Walter Pease Pri- 
mate of Langford, whose marriage to 
Lady Henniker, daughter of the York 
Imperial, and author of Ivanhoe, was 
such an Opalescent failure.—Charles A. 
Maxson. 





A contributor to “Law Notes,” writing 
on this subject, relates some curious in- 
cidents of men seeking legal redress for 
the most trivial wrongs. 

He cites qa case recently concluded in 
the German courts. A _ Berlin business 
man paid out over $900 to recover the 
value of a five-cent postage stamp, and 
now everybody is laughing at him be- 
cause he didn’t get the stamp back. 
It seems as if “this claimant had jus- 
tice on his side, too; he had written a po- 
lite letter asking for an address and en- 
closing postage for reply. Failing to get 
an answer, he sued for it. 

The famous Missouri watermelon case 
was just as trifling and even more dis- 
astrous. The seed was planted on one 
farm, but the vine crept through a crack 
in the rail fence and the melon grew on 
the other side. Both farmers claimed it, 
and went to law. To add to the puzzle 
of ownership, the fence was on a county 
line, and a question of the jurisdiction, 
of course, was involved. The farmers 
bankrupted themselves without: deciding 
the question of ownership. The melon, 
worth about ten cents in the first place, 
had disappeared long before the farmers 
reached the limit of their bank accounts. 





Space.—Then there is the abstract idea 
of space. What is space? How big is it? 
Nobody can imagine. If you shot away 
from the earth a billion years at the rate 
of a billion miles a minute you would go 
a long distance, but it would be just like 
walking across the room so far as getting 
to the end of space. How far would you 
go if you went on forever at the rate of 
a million miles a minute? You wouldn’t 
be any nearer the end of infinite space 
than when you started. 


Going the other way. What is the|f 


smallest thing? Microscopes have gone 
on revealing smaller and smaller things 
until the smallest discovered could hang 
on a pin point by the billion. What is 
the smallest thing? There must be a 


smallest thing, but nobody can imagine | 


what it is. It is just as far to the small- 


est possible thing as it is to the end of} 
infinite space, however far that may be. | 


Mathematics are all right until they get 
into plus and minus infinity and then 
anybody will admit that it is impossible 
to the human mind to do more than sim- 
ply wonder what it all means. 





Two Iowa farmers quarreled over the 
ownership of a red and white heifer calf. 
They carried the matter into court and 
Subpoenas were issued for more than 
two hundred witnesses, who attended 
court after court and received their fees 
and mileage. The farmers fought vali- 
antly until bankrupted, when they also 
saw a great light, and tossed a coin to 
decide the ownership of the animal. All 
of which goes to prove that Mr. Mack- 
lin hit the nail upon the head, so to 
speak, when he said that “the law is a 
sort of hocus-pocus, that smiles in yer 
face while it picks yer pockets.” 





Dark and Dank.—‘“Well, I d’know,”’ 
doubtfully said Farmer Hornbeak, rela- 
tive to the proposal of his nephew, a re- 
cent graduate from an agricultural col- 
lege. ‘‘Mebbe dere’s money in cultivat- 
in’ mushrooms, but where could we plant 
’em? They require a damp, dark, dank 
place to grow in, don’t they!” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “And I’ll tell 
you what, Uncle Ezra; we’ll raise them 
in the parlor.’—‘Puck.” 





Taking the husband’s name originated 
in Roman times, though the date is un- 
known. When Julia married Pompey 
her name became Julia of Pompey. 
Modern women omit the “of’? in the 
name. 


RHEUMATISM 


Let Us Send You, FREE TO TRY, 
a‘ Dollar’s Worth of the 
Great Michigan External 
Remedy that is Curing 
Thousands 


Let Us Have Your Address Today 


We have found a quick and positive remedy 
for Rheumatism. We are proving this fact 
day in and day out by thousands of cures, in- 
cluding old chronic cases of 30 and 40 years’ 
suffering from this cruel torture. We know 
this, and if anyone doubts, we will introduce 
him or her to hundreds we have cured. We 
will let everybody know, as we know, that 
Magic Foot Drafts area real, genuine cure for 
this dread disease. 
TRADE MARK 








Magic Foot Drafts are so sure to cure that 
we gladly send them to anybody Free on 
Approval and wait for our pay until the work 
is done. Send us your name today. Return 
mail will bring you a regular dollar pair of 
Drafts, prepaid, to try fee. Then if you are 
satisfied with the benefit received you can send 
us One Dollar; if not, they cost you nothing. 
You decide. You can see that we couldn’t 
afford to make such an offer if the Drafts 
didn’t cure. Address Magic Foot Draft Co., 779 
Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. Write today. 


CONSUMPTION 


BRONCHITIS and CATARRH 


EDecceeFREE 


TRIAL TREATMENT of CONDOR INHALATION 
(California’s marvelous discovery) sent to any one af.- 
flicted with Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
or any nose, throat or lung trouble, to prove that acure 
can positively be made at home, without change of cli- 
mate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

CONDOR INHALATION quickly and directly 
teaches the affected parts and per- 
manently cures pain in chest or 
between shoulder blades, raising 
matter, constant spitting, linger- 
ing colds, hoarseness, chronic 
coughs, tickling in throat, loss of 
taste and smell, flushed 
cheeks, night sweats, 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, 
foul breath, stuffed nose, 
head noises, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, chok- 
ing, gasping, wheezing, 
loss of vitality, strength, 
weight, etc. 

Inhaled through mouth 
or nose, the heated, med- 
icated vapor arising from 
burning pastilles penetrates to every nook and corner of 
the air passages and Inngs, disinfects and rebutids ulcer- 
ated tissues, loosens and raises mucus, destroys and ejects 
poison germs, heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages 
and bronchial tubes, and restores health. 

Write today, mentioning your disease, and we will 
send you free of charge, Trial Treatment, 48-page illus 
trated Book and information about how to get well. 


CONDOR CURE CO., Dept. 197 Los 
















ease treatment in the 
world and want to prove it 
tc you. Send your name 
and we will send 





Grace Medical Co... 
216 Phillips Blk,, Des Moines, lowa 














Enlarged Prostate Gland.—This is the 
cause of difficult and painful urination in 
men over fifty years old. The treat- 
ment is simple. No medicine necessary. 
A friend has been relieved at an expense 
of hundreds of dollars. We wil! send 
you his method and thirty years’ exper- 
ience on receipt of 25 cents. French 
flexible catheters, best of all, sent post- 
paid for 70 ceuts each. \Address Green’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 





A LIFE CURE 


for Varicocele. My latest 
methods surpass anything I 
have ever found. Most cases 
cured in 10 to 60 days. Ne 
pain, no danger, no experi- 
ments. Afflicted persons 
want cures—not experiments. 

My specialty is varicocele, 
rupture, stricture and uri- 
nary diseases. Illustrated 
book and particular free, in person or by letter. 








G. ALLAN ROWE, M. D., GO NIAGARA ST, N, BUFFALO, N, ¥, 
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Luther Basbenk. 


Without doubt, Luther Burbank has 
done more in plant breeding than any 
other man in America. Originating the 
famous Burbank potato, he has carried 
on his almost wizard-like operations 
in producing new kinds of fruits and 
flowers. He was a farmer’s boy, the 
first years of his life being spent at Lan- 


easter, Mass. His education was re- 
ceived at a country academy. When 26 
years old, in 1875, he moved tc Santa 
Rosa, Cal., where he established an ex- 


perimental farm. Andrew Carnegie has 
provided a fund of $40,000, so that Mr. 
Burbank may devote his entire time to 
the furtherance of his life work.— 
“Spokesman Review.” 





A Visit to Luther Burbank. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George Bancroft Griffith. 


The writer visited this wizard of na- 
ture, and looked over his farm near 
Sebastopol, California. Petato digging 
was in progress on the day o£ our arrival 
and the yield from hundreds of varieties 
of the tuber family was being exposed. 
This season has found the efforts of the 
scientist toward the production of a new 
potato nearer the accompiishment of the 
desired end. Mr. Burbank is the man 
who made more than seventy varieties 
of apples grow on one tree, and it is 
believed that if he had lived in the be- 


Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references, Best results, 
4 any LIVER DISEASE 
TONES : Write me ALL about it. 
— of acure FREE. 
Address E. C. COVEY, .5, Lansing. Mich. 
ERRY GROWERS who use our “ a Tally Tickets” 


Save time and trouble; samples FRE 
Thompson, The Printer, i. -& Oswego, N. Y. 
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Cures scalp diseases & hair Fogler. 
be, and $1.00 at Druggists 
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VEGETABLE GROWING 


MANATEE gs TY. 
DA. SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 





OARD 
AR LINE RAILWAY 


WE WILL SEND TO YOU FREE. 


This handsomely illustrated. fifty-page 
booklet containing a most lehetestinn’ oe de- 
scription of the famous Manatee section, 
being a reproduction of @ series of ar- 
ticles written by the editor of one of the 
leading agricultural papers in the United 
States after a personal irvestigation by 
him. The articles were run in serial form 
in his publication during the last four 

months, and we have embodied same in 
an attractive pamphlet, illustrating it with 
dozens of interesting and instructive 
scenes from actual life. This handsome 
iece of literature will be thoroughly en- 
oyed and worthy of preservation, and 
will be sent free. together with pamphlet 
containing a list of properties available 
n the LaND OF MANATEE upon receipt of 
five cents in stamps or currency to cover 
cost of mailing. Our supply of this book- 
let is limited. and if you wanta copy you 
should not delay, but write at once. 

J. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Alr Line ilway. 
Dept K PORTSMOUTH VA, 




















CANNING MADE EASY—Use _ Sarr’s 
can cover repairer. Makes covers air 


tight. Fruit never spoils. No new covers. 
Pays for itself the first year. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Matt Mfg. Co., Dept. H, 


Huron, Ohio, Age nts" wanted. 


FRUIT GROWBERS— Investigate Floats. 
Cheapest source of phosphorus. Publica- 
tion free—‘‘Floats and how to use them.” 





\Wi.te nearest office. Penn. Fertilizer Co., 
1505 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn.; Buf- | 
falo, N. Y., Sta. A. Mention’Green’s Fruit | 
Grower. 


| him a day you would find him an early 


ginning of things eart ‘y the serpent 
would have had a strenv.ous Lime making 
a selection. 

His desire now is to have a potato that 
is impervious to disease, yielding a heav- 
ier crop and doing away with so many 
small potatoes. In the crossing of spe- 
cies and the obtaining of new products 
by that action, this simple man of the 
soil has truly become the horticultural 
wonder of the world. Shukespeare wrote 
that it was wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess to ‘“‘paint the lily,” but Burbank has 
done it with great results. For several 
years hundreds of varieties of tubers 
have been planted on his farm, and 
each season from the yield many have 
been saved fer another trial, while oth- 
ers have been cast aside. His potatoes 
are a novel sight, especially to castern 
visitors and those from the distant hills 
of old New Hampshire. They are of all 
sizes and shapes, and of varied colors. 
They are big and little, crooked and 
straight, round and oblong, and they 
come from many countries. While it is 
not exactly a new potato that Burbank 
has developed, it is a distinct improve- 
ment on the old. He has no doubt that 
he will get his heart’s desire and it will 
be another benefaction to the world at 
large, as all his creations have been. I 
had the pleasure of meeting Donald 
Cree, the well-known eastern publisher, 
who, like myself, was that day a visitor 
at the Burbank farm and residence, 

The great naturalist tells me that he 
is a bachelor, born in Lancaster, Mass., 
May 7th, 1849, and that in his boyhood 
he was as much a clod-hopping farm ap- 
prentice as any freckled youth of to-day, 
who milks the cows and does the other 
chores. He -nay be classed with those 
so many years young, for he stiJl has 
his eyes wide open to the marvel of na- 
ture’s work, ail around him, and he 
early decided that human genius and 
study can greatly aid nature in the work 
of selection and betterment of species 
and forms. As the rugged and rocky 
soil and rough climate of Massachusetts 
did not promise best for experiments he 
betook him to the genial land and clime 
of Sebastopol, near Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, and here he has worked out his 
theories to the benefit and the wonder of 
the world. In conversation with this 
genial man, he referred to his possible 
rival, Hugo Lilienthal of Berkeley, Cal., 
a landscape gardener of that town, who 
has produced a walnut the size of a 
lemon, and succeeded in creating a 
Banksia rose with green leaves in its! 
center. He is well known for his work | 
at Cloyne court and in the gardens of | 
the fashionable folks, and is now exper- | 
imenting on other freaks of plant life.) 

Mr. Burbank warmly praised this 
gardener for the interest he has aroused 
in the children of Berkeley, and said 
those who were formerly wont to trample 
down his unique work in the hotel gar- 
dens are now interested in gardening. 
Lilienthal plans to oi1ganize the children 
into an auxiliary of the Natiunal Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists. 

But Mr. Burbank is too broad-minded 
to belittle any other scientist’s efforts. 
It is sufficient to say that this wonderful 
horticulturist states that he can create 
in any fruit any kind of color, size or 
seed, flavor, texture or solidity desired, 
and the same with flowers. ‘They may 
rebel for a time, but all ultimately yield 
to his persistent and practical knowledge 
and endeavor. 

His first real success as an orchardist 
followed with an order for 20,000 young 
prune trees. It had to be filled in nine 
months and he had not a prune tree on 
his place. How was he going to do it? 
He employed a lot of men and boys to 
plant almonds for him, They grew rap- 
idly. When they were ready he had 
20,000 prune buds ready for them, and in 
a short time the prunes were budded in- 
to growing almonds, and before the time 
was up the trees were delivered. 

And so his nursery business grew. 
Then came his success with the sweet 
and mealy Burbank potato, which has 
given cheaper and better potatces to the 
world. Thus his fame grew, and he dis- 
posed of much of this feature of his 
business that he might devote his life to 
the experiments he had been contemplat- 
ing for years, 

Among other great curiosities I had 
the pleasure of seeing beds and beds of 
poppies, several thousand or more, and 
no two alike, all under test; then there 
were gorgeous and splendid creations of 
other flowers. In fruits he has made a 
giant plum of delicious flavor, the largest 
known; a prune like sugar, larger, ear- 
lier, and more productive, than any be- 
fore. He joined the plum and apricot 
and created the plumcot. The same 
process brought forth a quince with the 
flavor of a pineapple, and he is working 
along the same lines to give us a huckle- 
berry two or three inches in size, almost 
seedless, with thornless bushes and with 
a rich and delicious flavor. 

If it were your privilege to be with 








riser, like the farmer boy of years ago. 
The furnishings of his home are simple 
His breakfast is a little fruit and coffee. 
His lunch hardly more; his dinner a light 
one, He is not strenuous, and takes 
little exercise, other than the quiet out- 
door strolls while engaged in his work. 
As his guest you would find more won- 
ders than you ever dreamed of. 

Oh, Woodman Stay Thy Hand. 
Written by Green’s Fruit Grower by Jacob 
Albert Raiser. 

O woodman! woodman! stay thy hand! 
Why is this havoe wrought? 

Why marred the beauty of the land 
For which our fathers fought? 

Oh must they go—our virgin trees— 
The grandeur of our land? 

O woodman! woodman! spare thou these; 
Such monarchs yet should stand! 





Where once the swarthy red-men roamed— 
Where yet their graves remain; 

Where once the prowling wild- cat homed, 
Must soon be one vast plain. 

Where roamed the deer and antelope 
So freely at their will 

To graze serenely on the slope, 
Is soon a barren hill! 


Alas! Alas! our virgin wood 
It seems, is doomed to go 

For common weal, or common good, 
As was the buffalo! 

O woodman! yet one last appeal, 
Lay not thine axe to these! 

For common good, or common weal, 
Spare our remaining trees! 





ng 


Too Much Improvement.—A Connecti- 





cut farmer is reported to have invented a 
food which makes cows give pure cream | 
instead of milk. The difficulty now en-| 
countered is that in walking home the! 
cows so agitate the cream that it turns 
to butter. The same ingenious man, re- 
port has it, invented so successful an egg 
food last year that all his hens laid 
themselves to death. After all, the old 
fashioned ways are the best. 





much shall learn 


’—Bacon, 


“Who questioneth 
much and content much.’ 





\WAGON SENSE 


Don't break yourback anz kill your 
borses with a high a wagon, 
For comturt's sake get an. 


s Electric Handy Wagon, 
It will eave you time and money. 4 
set of Electric Stee! Wheels wi)) 
mane gour old wagon new at smal) 
cost. Write forcataloxue. Itis tree, 


Y sicotnic WHEEL CO.. Be 91 Ovlocy. ti, 


SS NO MORE SPO|LED FRUIT 
Don’t can your fruit till you geta C. & H, 
Ss CAN |COVER TRUE t stops your 


cans from leaking and makes your old covers 
as good as new ones. Sample ewes to any 
address for 1sc.cashh AGENTS WANTED. 


CURTIS & HEADMAN, 
Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich, 


ENVELOPES and NOTE HEADS 


250 of each. neatly printed with any wording, on extra 
uality of stock and sent prepaid to any address for $1.75, 
Other printing same rates. Samples for stamp. 
E. L. FRENCH, BEDFORD, MASS. 


HARVESTER cuts and throws in 
piles on harvester ‘or windrows. Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equal with 
acorn binder. Sold in every state. Price 


Ra Testimonials and catalog free, show- 
















meh parwanter at w 
W PROCESS MFG.CO., SALINA, KANSAS 


AGENTS: »—$75 Monthly. Combination Rolling Pin. Nine 
a Articles Combined, Lightning seller. Sample 
Free. Forshee Mfg. Co.. D266, Dayton, O, 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES lie, 
: 1c 3 a Bros team le, e arocnsones 25e, 
v ows ¢. a J ma) - ree 


$4 T0 $1 0 A DAY EITHER SEX — selling our 
patented rapid selling articles, 
No scheme. SAMPLES FREE, 
A. M. YOUNG & CO. 231 Howland Building, Chicago, I. 


Write J. D. 8. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for 
best list of fruit, grain, and stock farms, 


TEN RARE SOUVENIR POST CARDS FREE 

Ten high-grade, artistic. imported cards, all different, costing 
from five to fifteen cents cach and your name and address inserted 
FREE in our “* Exchange Club "’ so you can exchange curds with 
over 10,000 of our members in all parts of the world to anyone send- 
ing 10 cents for sample copy of our magazine. Address, POSTCARD 
DEVOTEE, No. 1828 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bad Per 100 for Distributing Samples of W: hi 
$8 Paid iridscssestanp.4'W Scurt, Con a r 


Agents:$103.50 pera month 

selling these wonderful Sc! 

Giebner, Columbus, O., ea 2 abe a 

hours, made $13; dea can do it, we show 
Ourrrr. 


how. Fars Thomas Mfg. Ce., 21 Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 





























Ask the Man 


of the House 


to do the washing—do it over the rubboard, if that’s what you use, 
or with the cumbersome wooden washing machine if you have one; 
not for his regular job—that would be too hard for him, but just 
long enough to know how hard it is for you to do the washing 
without the best equipment—how much you need a 


Syracuse “EASY” Washer 


to despatch the work and save your energy, 

Why not have a washer, and have it now, that meets all the requirements? 
Made of galvanized, rust proof steel ; indestructible, clean and sanitary ; no wooden 
parts to soak up and retain impurities from dirty suds; no man or motor re- 
quired to run it; easy because it creates water force by the frictionless air 


pressure process. 


No matter how disappointing other washers may have been try an ‘‘ EASY” 


and try it now, at our expense for 30 days. 


Ask for our free book. Pages 


21-22 tell you how to save one-half the soap. 


DODCE & ZUILL, 230 Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, N. Ye 











USE THE PAPER © 





GRAPE BASKETS 


GOOD GRAPES 


Should be given the best care in packing for shipment 
—for good packing 


MEAN 


Your Grapes will reach destination in the very best 
condition, and that will mean a better price to you, mak- 


ing more 
MONEY 
for your product, than inferior packing would net you. 
THE BEST PACKAGE 


on the market for carrying and displaying your 
GRAPES, is the . 


12 BASKET CRATE. 
Send us 10c. for Sample Basket, Price List and 
Descriptive Circular. 
MULLEN BROS. PAPER CoO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
425 WATER ST. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 








creases the value. 


TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets eve 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, 
for what you want and prices. 


Earliest and easiest worked. 

arries off surplus water; 
pe air to the soil. In- 
Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Sncaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥- 
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We now have 
for 600 men, from t 


through with 


tent men than we can supply. 


rm ty 


mm AML ’ re im Pana y 


“a 


hs WE WANT YOUNG MEN! 


y Yor Firemen and Brakemen on both American and 
Canadian Railroads, We instruct you at your home 
by mail in from 4 to 6 weeks and assist you in secur- 

ing a good paying 


sition where promotion is sure, Be- 


touch with all American and Canadian 


Roads we can recommend you tothe road _ nearest your 
home if you prefer. Be a Railroad man! Start now! 


\ Earn ®75to°150a Month, 


uests from the Great Northern Ry. 
e Great Western Ry. for 20 men, from 
the Soo Line Ry. for 50 men and other calls from all over 
the country. Many of our men are placed before they are 


ore calls for compe- 


their instruction. 
Hundreds of positions 


now open all over the country. Do you want one? 
Write us today for free information regarding our plan. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY TRAINING SCHOOL, Inc. 


L-85 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. As 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 
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ON THE WAY TO SEE GRANDMA. 
Photograph sent Green’s Fruit Grower by J. B. 
Haines, representing grandchildren near a watering 
place under an old apple tree on the way to grandma's. 








Who is Who.—C. A. Green, Dear Sir: 
Sometimes, perhaps, you may have some 
curiosity to know who and what your 
subscribers are. I am just retiring 
from the Baptist ministry, to spend the 
evening on a fruit farm. Since my 64th 
year I have planted 200 trees and intend 
this spring to plant 50 more. I may 
not receive much benefit from them for 
I am now in my 72d year. Some one, 
however, will, and I love to care for trees 
and see them grow. I avpreciate 
Green’s Fruit Grower very much, and 
have learned much from its pages.—A. 
Beattie, Cape Breton. 


Why the Cherries Fail. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—There 
are few adult persons living in the farm- 
ing regions who cannot recollect the an- 
nual cherry pickings, how the boys and 
girls, and even the men and women, 
carrying baskets or tin pails, climbed the 
red burdened trees and vied with each 
other in the harvest of the luscious fruit. 





Now that cherry picking time is here | 
again, let us consider the reasons why the 


crops nowadays are less bountiful and 
the fruit generally of poorer quality. 

That food for the needs of the tree is 
required becomes evident by the dropping 
of immature fruit bearing no marks of 
insects and of the imperfect condition of 
that remaining until time of ripening. As 
in the case of all fruit bearing trees, 
there is really produced annually a 
double crop, that of the leaves and later, 
that of the fruit with its seed, which 
must necessarily consume great quanti- 
ties of the natural store of plant food 
constituting the fertility of the soil; hence 
where this process goes on year after 
year, exhaustion of the elements of plant 
food must inevitably result. 

Added fertility is seldom considered in 
connection with the fruit trees on the 
farm and cultivation of the orchard is 
neglected, so that the ground becomes 
each year more infested with insect pests 
which prey upon the starving trees. 

From the time of setting the young 
trees until their full bearing age is 
reached, good, vigorous growth should be 
maintained. The plowing under of clover 
or green crops usually will furnish suf- 
ficient nitrogen, unless lack of good color 
or growth of young wood shows its need. 
The mineral elements, however, must be 
supplied in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizer, dnd the following formula is a 
good one: 


Nitrogen 2 per cent. 
Available phosphoric acid 7 per cent. 
Actual potash 9 per cent. 


Application should be made of from 8 
tc 16 pounds per tree, depending upon its 
size, in the spring and the fertilizer well 
worked into the soil. By keeping hogs 
or poultry in the orchards the insects 
which infest the soil through stung and 
fallen fruit, may be largely eradicated, 
and the full grown beetles may be cap- 
tured by spreading sheets under the trees 
and shaking the branches and jarring the 
trees. 

Cherry trees which were considered 
worthless have been restored to abund- 
ant bearing by proper fertilization and 
the controlling of destructive insects.— 
E. A. Season. 





A little farm free from indebtedness is 
rather to be chosen than a big farm 


Old Man Wilson. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: At 
the meeting of the official board of my 
church the learned and eloquent pastor 
inquired if old man Wilson was coming. 
Here is an indication that many people 
do not know that it is offensive to aged 
men or women to have attention called 
to their age. This should be obvious to 
all, but it is not. The truth is that the 
great majority of younger people, or 
those of middle age, do not know any 
better than to allude to the fact that a 
man or woman is old. These thoughtless 
people would not think of asking an indi- 
vidual with a hideous birthmark on his 
face questions pertaining to that blem- 
ish. Neither would they deem it polite 
to call attention to the deformity of a 
dwarf or hunchback, or to a man who 
has lost an eye or a leg. Common sense 
seems to teach people that they should 
not make themselves offensive in any 
way, but most people make the common 
mistake in assuming that it is no offense 
to remind aged people that they are old 
or getting old. ; 

Old age is a common misfortune which 
cannot be remedied. There are cures for 
many diseases, but there is no cure for 
old age. No amount of talking or chid- 
ing will make old men or women young: 
er. Supposing that every time an old 
man goes to his dentist, his barber, his 
doctor or his favorite restaurant or to 
his friend’s house, some one there tells 
him that he is not as young as he was, 
or in other ways remind him that he is in 





fact old or getting old. Can you not see 
that such a course as this would be ex- 
ceedingly painful? 

The fact is that the aged man or wom- 
an desires to forget the fact that age is 
creeping on, and does in a measure for- 
get. To be constantly reminded of the 
fact is discourteous, thoughtless and 
heartless. I asked my family recently 
this question: ‘“‘Why does friend Jones 
continually remind me that I am getting 
to be an old man?” My family made dif- 
ferent replies, one of which was that my 
friend Jones did not know any better. 
“When he gets to be an old man him- 
self he will know better, but at present 
he suffers from ignorance.” Many mis- 
fortunes in this world, many downfalis, 
many calamities and nearly all of criti- 
cism are caused by ignorance. We are 
all more or less ignorant. No matter 
how much we may know on: certain sub- 
jects there are others of which we know 
scarcely anything. 

The leaders of my church one time in- 
augurated an old people’s day. It was 
planned to invite every old man or wom- 
an connected with the church to be 
present on a certain day to be dined and 
made much of. Then the question arose 
at what age may a person be claimed to 
be old. It was decided that any person 60 
years of age should be considered old. 
What a horrible mistake was this. The 
aged members of the church to be herded 
together classified and labeled as old, 
on the verge of the grave. Some people 
are old at 60, others at 40. Some are 








young at 70. Think of the common allu- 
sion of clergymen to members whose hair 
is whitening for the grave. 

Ask your readers to remember that if 
they desire to be polite, and to have a 
Christian regard for the feelings of 
others, they should not allude in any way 
to the fact that any person is old or 
growing old, or that he is ailing or de- 
formed.—James G. Ord. 
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A crook should be taken straight to 
jail. 

Selfishness defeats itself sooner or 
later. 

Praise is honest—except when a man 
sees two moons. 

People who give themselves away are 
not necessarily charitable. 

A man’s actions after marriage are 
nothing like the samples submitted dur- 
ing courtship. 

When he lends a helping hand the av- 
erage man makes so much noise that it 
spoils the effect. 

When men hate each other there is 
usually a cause, but when women hate 
each other there is often only a_ because. 

Sensible wives devote their spare time 
to mending’ their husbands’ garments 
rather than to nagging at them to mend 
their ways.—Chicago ‘‘News.” 


oO. 
0. 


“To write what is worth publishing, 
to find honest men to publish it, and to 
get sensible men to read it, are the 
three great difficulties in authorship.”— 
Colton. 











with a mortgage. 


Be Independent ! 








INSIST ON 


bey, 


Texas Panhaadile 
NOW OPEN 
Open to Settlers—Open to Investors 


And you do not have to homestead this land, you 
do not have to live on it, nor even place your 
foot upon it to own it. 

The stupendously rich virgin soll of the Pan- 
handle, the vast ranges, are now being cut into 
farms; towns are springing up; thousands of 
miles of railroad are pesrened. The land (still 

floor oo is on the eve 
of perhaps the greatest most phenomenal 
rise in land values the country has ever seen. 


$8.00 a Month 


Clinches a Panhandle farm— 

anteed absolutely choice soil; 
no stumps, no rocks, no sand, all tight, 
level chocolate loam soil, n only 
the plow to convert it tomorrow into a 
profit-making farm. $8.00 a month 
—absolutely on the savings bank plan— 
no interest, no taxes, no recording fees, no 
brokerage—_not one cent down, 
just your $8.00 a month—axd the 
ground floer price on every acre. 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT — DEMAND 


YOUR SHARE OF AMERICA’S VIRGIN SOIL. 


EVERY MAN Is ENTITLED To a SHARE 
OF LAND No 
WANTS TO LIVE ON IT OR NOT. 


MATTER WHETHER HE 


Men and Women, fathers, wives and mothers— 
do you want financial independence? — Prosperity ! — Protection for 
your old age!—an income ASSURED for yourselves, your 
children and your children’s children. 


THEN READ THIS—See how you can put your savings (without money down), 
into the most wonderful profit-bringing proposition in the world—and safer 
than the safest national bank. Learn how without capital, just the savings bank plan— 
you can become a LAND OWNE R—-owner of a farm in America’s most prom- 
ising soil. So write today for the free book which explains this offer. 


NO MONEY DOWN SPECIAL OFFER TO 


THEN $8.00 A MONTH wilt READERS OF 


make you a landowner inthe | Green’s Fruit Grower 
wonderful virgin soil of Texas, 
No interest, no taxes, ne 
brokerage. You do not have to homestead this land to gain a clear title. 


The Rock Island Ry. 


Wants These Lands Settled 
Yhe maintine of the Rock Island Railway runs right through the Panhandle 
land. While the railway is not selling these lands which are offered by Immigration 
Agent Nolen, you can readily see how important it is to the railway to see this 
country bought up by settlers or by investors, 

















Never before have such remarkably easy terms been made to small investors, 
and the ground floor prices besides, even to the smallest buyers. Now is the 
time to get the very, very choicest tracts. 






WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 7” 
14 

ee : 

On the Texas Panhandle fos 

This valuable book tells you about the Panhandle, tells you 4 > ee 
how farms in Oklahoma just across the state line were a 4 ee a 

opened to the public and rose in a few years to thrice, RAG ee ee 
fourfold, yes, five-fold their purchase price. The os oe ae 


book also explains how and why the choicest farms ffFo 33° a LES wie ais 
are now being offered at $8 a month terms with- ‘ 
out a cent of capital down. Everybody can afford Ss Pats ar ee ae wee 


to save $8 a month. Now is your opportunity. - Ez Ya Mae oe 
oss ae a ee 
Poet 2 . ber x £-O%9° 
EDWARD M. NOLEN LS o? i mn, 
Immigration Agent Lhe iso” rs  « « #F 


1181 FirstMational Bank Bldg.,Chicage, Ill 


, FREE—A copy of the Seuthwest Trail, a magazi published 
by the Rock Isiand Ry. and telling about the condensed oppor- 
unities in the southwest sent free when you send your name and 
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Luther Burbank. 
Without doubt, Luther Burbank has 
done more in plant breeding than any 
other man in America. Originating the 
famous Burbank potato, he has carried 
on his almost wizard-like operations 
in producing new kinds of fruits and 
flowers. He was a farmer’s boy, the 
first years of his life being spent at Lan- 
easter, Mass. His education was re- 
ceived at a country academy. When 26 
years old, in 1875, he moved to Santa 
Rosa, Cal., where he established an ex- 
perimental farm. Andrew Carnegie has 
provided a fund of $40,000, so that Mr. 
Burbank may devote his entire time to 
the furtherance of his life work.— 
“Spokesman Review.” 


Se 





A Visit to Luther Burbank. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
George Bancroft Griffith. 


The writer visited this wizard of na- 
ture, and looked over his farm near 
Sebastopol, California. Petato digging 
was in progress on the day o£ our arrival 
and the yield from hundreds of varieties 
of the tuber family was being exposed. 
This season has found the efforts of the 
scientist toward the production of a new 
potato nearer the accompiishment of the 
desired end. Mr. Burbank is the man 
who made more than seventy varieties 
of apples grow on one tree, and it is 
believed that if he had lived in the be- 


PATENT 


Fa or any LIVER DISEASE 

ALL TONES Write me ALL about it. 

Will tell of acure FREE. 

Address E. C. COVEY, R. F. D. 5, Lansing. Mich 

EKRY GROWERS who use our “ Pickers’ Tally Tickets” 
SE. 


Save time and trouble; samples FREE 
Thompson, The Printer, R.-& Oswego, N. Y. 








Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Books free. High- 
est references, Best results, 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and besutifies the hair. 


Promotes a _ luxurian 


ou 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
boc, and $1.00at Dru 











AIR LINE RAILWAY 


WE WILL SEND TO YOU FREE. 


This handsomely illustrated. fifty- 
booklet containing & most interesting de- 
scription of the famous Manatee section, 
being a reproduction of @ series of ar- 
ticles written by the editor of one of the 
leading agricultural papers in the United 
States after a personal irvestigation by 
him. The articles were run in serial form 
in his publication during the last four 
months. and we have embodied same in 
an attractive pamphlet, illustrating it with 
dozens of interesting and instructive 
scenes from actual life. This handsome 
iece of literature will be thoroughly en- 
oyed and worthy of preservation, and 
will be sent free. together with pamphlet 
containing a list of properties available 
in the LaND OF MANATEE upon receipt of 
five cents in stamps or currency to cover 
cost of mailing. Our supply of this book- 
let is limited. and if you wants copy you 
should not delay, but write at once. 
J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial A t 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Dept K PORTSMOUTH VA, 























CANNING MADE EASY—Use_ Sarr’s 
can cover repairer. Makes covers air 
tight. Fruit never spoils. No new cover3. 
Pays for itself the first year. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Matt Mfg. Co., Dept. H, 
Huron, Ohio. Agents wanted. 


FRUIT GROWERS—Investigate Floats. 
Cheapest source of phosphorus, Publica- 
tion free—‘‘Floats and how to use them.” 
\Wi.te nearest office. Penn. Fertilizer Co., 








1505 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn.; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Sta. A. Mention Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 


ginning of things eart' ‘y the serpent 
would have had a strenv.ous Lime making 
a selection. 

His desire now is to have a potato that 
is impervious to disease, yielding a heav- 
ier crop and doing away with so many 
small potatoes. In the crossing of spe- 
cies and the obtaining of new products 
by that action, this simple man of the 
soil has truly become the horticultural 
wonder of the world. Shukespeare wrote 
that it was wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess to “paint the lily,” but Burbank has 
done it with great results. For several 
years hundreds of varieties of tubers 
have been planted on his farm, and 
each season from the yield many have 
been saved for another trial, wkile oth- 
ers have been cast aside. His potatoes 
are a novel sight, especially to eastern 
visitors and those from the distant hills 
of old New Hampshire. They are of all 
sizes and shapes, and of varied colors. 
They are big and little, crooked and 
straight, round and oblong, and they 
come from many countries. While it is 
not exactly a new potato that Burbank 
has developed, it is a distinct improve- 
ment on the old. He has no doubt that 
he will get his heart’s desire and it will 
be another benefaction to the world at 
large, as all his creations have been. I 
had the pleasure of meeting Donald 
Cree, the well-known eastern publisher, 
who, like myself, was that day a visitor 
at the Burbank farm and residence. 

The great naturalist tells me that he 
is a bachelor, born in Lancaster, Mass., 
May 7th, 1849, and that in his boyhood 
he was as much a clod-hopping farm ap- 
prentice as any freckled youth of to-day, 
who milks the cows and does the other 
chores. He ‘nay be classed with those 
so many years young, for he stiJl has 
his eyes wide open to the marvel of na- 
ture’s work, all around iim, and he 
early decided that human genius and 
study can greatly aid nature in the work 
of selection and betterment of species 
and forms. As the rugged and rocky 
soil and rough climate of Massachusetts 
did not promise best for experiments he 
betook him to the genial land and clime 
of Sebastopol, near Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, and here he has worked out his 
theories to the benefit and the wonder of 
the world. In conversation with this 
genial man, he referred to his possible 
rival, Hugo Lilienthal of Berkeley, Cal., 
a landscape gardener of that town, who 
has produced a walnut the size of a 
lemon, and succeeded in creating a 
Banksia rose with green leaves in its 
center. He is well known for his work 
at Cloyne court and in the gardens of 
the fashionable folks, and is now exper- 


imenting on other freaks of plant life., 


Mr. Burbank warmly praised this 
gardener for the interest he has aroused 
in the children of Berkeley, and said 
those who were formerly wont to trample 
down his unique work in the hotel gar- 
dens are now interested in gardening. 
Lilienthal plans to organize the children 
into an auxiliary of the Natiunal Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists. 

But Mr. Burbank is too broad-minded 
to belittle any other scientist’s efforts. 
It is sufficient to say that this wonderful 
horticulturist states that he can create 
in any fruit any kind of color, size or 
seed, flavor, texture or solidity desired, 
and the same with flowers. ‘They may 
rebel for a time, but all ultimately yield 
to his persistent and practical knowledge 
and endeavor. 

His first real success as an orchardist 
followed with an order for 20,000 young 
prune trees. It had to be filled in nine 
months and he had not a prune tree on 
his place. How was he going to do it? 
He employed a lot of men and boys to 
plant almonds for him, They grew rap- 
idly. When they were ready he had 
20,000 prune buds ready for them, and in 
a short time the prunes were budded in- 
to growing almonds, and before the time 
was up the trees were delivered. 

And so his nursery business grew. 
Then came his success with the sweet 
and mealy Burbank potato, which has 
given cheaper and better potatces to the 
world. Thus his fame grew, and he dis- 
posed of much of this feature of his 
business that he might devote his life to 
the experiments he had been contemplat- 
ing for years. 

Among other great curiosities I had 
the pleasure of seeing beds and beds of 
poppies, several thousand or more, and 
no two alike, all under test; then there 
were gorgeous and splendid creations of 
other flowers. In fruits he has made a 
giant plum of delicious flavor, the largest 
known; a prune like sugar, larger, ear- 
lier, and more productive, than any be- 
fore. He joined the plum and apricot 
and created the plumcot. The same 
process brought forth a quince with the 
flavor of a pineapple, and he is working 
along the same lines to give us a huckle- 
berry two or three inches in size, almost 
seedless, with thornless bushes and with 
a rich and delicious flavor. 

If it were your privilege to be with 








riser, like the farmer boy of years ago. 
The furnishings of his home are simple 
His breakfast is a little fruit and coffee. 
His lunch hardly more; his dinner a light 
one. He is not strenuous, and takes 
little exercise, other than the quiet out- 
door strolls while engaged in his work. 
As his guest you would find more won- 
ders than you ever dreamed of. 


Don't break yourback an2 kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon, 
For comturt's sake get an- 







It will eave you rime and money. 4 
==/ set of Electric Stee: Wheels wil} 
= abe zonr ots wagon new at smal} 

cost. Write forcatalogue. Itis tree. 
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NO MORE SPOILED FRUIT 
Don’t can B 9 — on _ eta C. & H, 


CAN :CO t stops your 
cans from leaking and makes your old covers 


as good as new ones. Sample praee to any 

address for r5c.cash, AGENTS WANTED. 
CURTIS & HEADMAN, 

Dept.G., Wyandotte, Mich. 


ENVELOPES and NOTE HEADS 


250 of each. neatly printed with any wording, on extra 
uality of stock and sent prepaid to any address for $1.75. 
Other printing same rates. Samples for stamp. 
E. L. FRENCH, BEDFORD, MASS. 


HARVESTER cuts and throws in 
piles on harvester or windrows. Man 
and horse cuts and shocks equal with 
acorn binder. Sold in every state. Price 


$ts. Testimonials and catalog free, show- 


ing harvester at work. 
NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS 








Oh, Woodman Stay Thy Hand. 
Written by Green’s Fruit Grower by Jacob 
Albert Raiser. 

O woodman! woodman! stay thy hand! 

Why is this havoc wrought? 
Why marred the beauty of the land 
For which our fathers fought? 
Oh must they go—our virgin trees— 
The grandeur of our land? 
O woodman! woodman! spare thou these; 
Such monarchs yet should stand! 








Where once the swarthy red-men roamed— 
Where yet their graves remain; 

Where once the prowling wild-cat homed, 
Must soon be one vast plain. 

Where roamed the deer and antelope 
So freely at their will 

To graze serenely on the slope, 
Is soon a barren hill! 








Alas! Alas! our virgin wood AGENTS 1328 Monthly. Combination Rolling Pin. Nine 
It seems, is doomed to go s Articles Combined, Lightning seller. Sample 
For common weal, or common good, Free. Forshee Mfg. Co.. D266, Dayton, O, 


As was the buffalo! 
© wenn! Bh gee nek Secunda AGENTS PokTEAITS 85c, FRAMES 15¢, 
ee . Bi mec ee E PP — sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25¢, 
ay not thine axe to these! views lc. 30 days credit. Samples & Catalog Free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co 290—74 W. Adams St., Chicago 


For common good, or common weal, 


“rf esis fe rage ss 
Spare our remaining trees! EITHER SEX — selling our 
. rare ‘0 — rapid a 

oo Much Improvement.—A Connecti- jostheme. SARFERS FREE, 

cut farmer is reported to have invented a| A. M. YOUNG & CO. 231 Howland Building, Chicago, Ill. 


food which makes cows give pure cream|_ Write J. D. 8. Hanson, Hart, Mich., for 
instead of milk. The difficulty now en- best list of fruit, grain, and stock farms, 
countered is that in walking home the! TEN RARE SOUVENIR POST CARDS FREE 
cows So agitate the cream that it turns Ten high-grade, artistic. imported cards, all bye tee costing 
: : from five to fifteen cents each and your name and address inserted 
to butter. The same ingenious man, re-| FREE in our « Exchange Club "’ so you can exchange curds with 

ort j j , 30s "ess 5 over 10,000 of our members in all parts of the world to anyone send- 
Pp has it, invented so successful an ess ing 10 cents for sample copy of our magazine. Address, POSTCARD 
food last year that all his hens laid | DEVOTER, No. 182% 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


themselves to death. After all, the old , : ‘ 
x , p § ef Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washi 
fashioned ways are the best. $8 GA fia Sonate Stump a W BOUT cohoce AY 


. : +s : Y n 
Who questioneth much shall learn Agents:$103.50 per month 
much and content much.’’—Bacon, Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 3 


hours, made $13; you can do it, we show 
how. Fass Ourrit. Thomas Mfg. Ce., 2] Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 


Ask the Man of the House 


to do the washing—do it over the rubboard, if that’s what you use, 
or with the cumbersome wooden washing machine if you have one; 
not for his regular job—that would be too hard for him, but just 
long enough to know how hard it is for you to do the washing 
without the best equipment—how much you need a 


Syracuse “‘EASY”’ Washer 


to despatch the work and save your energy. 

Why not have a washer, and have it now, that meets all the requirements? 
Made of galvanized, rust proof steel ; indestructible, clean and sanitary ; no wooden 
parts to soak up and retain impurities from dirty suds; no man or motor re- 
quired to run it; easy because it creates water force by the frictionless air 
pressure process. 

No matter how disappointing other washers may have been try an ‘‘ EASY” 
and try it now, at our expense for 30 days. Ask for our free book. Pages 
21-22 tell you how to save one-half the soap. 


DODCE & ZUILL, 230 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 












































USE THE PAPER | GOOD GRAPES 


Should be given the best care in packing for shipment 


—for good packing 

MEAN 
Your Grapes will reach destination in the very best 
condition, and that will mean a better price to you, mak- 


ing more 
MONEY 
for your product, than inferior packing would net you. 
THE BEST PACKAGE 


on the market for carrying and displaying your 
GRAPES, is the 1 ” 


12 BASKET CRATE. 
Send us 10c. for Sample Basket, Price List and 
Descriptive Circular. 
MULLEN BROS. PAPER CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
425 WATER ST. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


GRAPE BASKETS 














him a day you would find him an early 


ry Pat Earliest and easiest worked. 


TILE DRAINED LAND iS MORE f RODUCTIV Carries off surplus water; 
il. In- 
PY 





admits air to the so 
creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets ridge Bas re We also make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 


for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y 
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“WE WANT YOUNG MEN! 


* For Firemen and Brakemen on both American and 
Canadian Railroads, We instruct you at your home 
by mail in from 4 to6 a and — ag in — 
ood payin sition where promotion is sure, Be- 

4 hy close touc: with all American and Canadian 
Roads we can recommend you tothe road _ nearest your 
home if you prefer. Be a Railroad man! Start now! 


Earn *75 to (50a Month. | 


We now have requests from the Great Northern Ry. 
for 600 men, from the Great Western Ry. for 20 men, from 
- the Soo Line Ry. for 50 men and other calls from all over 
the country. Many of our men are placed before they are 
through with their instruction. More calls for compe- 
tent men than wecan supply. Hundreds of positions 
now open all over the country. Do you want one ? 

Write us today for free information regarding our plan. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY TRAINING SCHOOL, Inc. 


L-85 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. As 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 














ON THE WAY TO SEE GRANDMA. 
Photograph sent Green’s Fruit Grower by J. B. 
Haines, representing grandchildren near a watering 
place under an old apple tree on the way to grandma's. 








Who is Who.—C. A. Green, Dear Sir: 
Sometimes, perhaps, you may have some 
curiosity to know who and what your 
subscribers are. I am just retiring 
from the Baptist ministry, to spend the 
evening on a fruit farm. Since my 64th 
year I have planted 200 trees and intend 
this spring to plant 50 more. I may 
not receive much benefit from them for 
I am now in my 72d year. Some one, 
however, will, and I love to care for trees 
and see them grow. I avpreciate 
Green’s Fruit Grower very much, and 
have learned much from its pages.—A. 
Beattie, Cape Breton. 


Why the Cherries Fail. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—There 
are few adult persons living in the farm- 
ing regions who cannot recollect the an- 
nual cherry pickings, how the boys and 
girls, and even the men and women, 
carrying baskets or tin pails, climbed the 
red burdened trees and vied with each 
other in the harvest of the luscious fruit. 
Now that cherry picking time is here 
again, let us consider the reasons why the 
crops nowadays are less bountiful and 
the fruit generally of poorer quality. 

That food for the needs of the tree sea 
required becomes evident by the dropping | 
of immature fruit bearing no marks of! 
insects and of the imperfect condition of 
that remaining until time of ripening. As 
in the case of all fruit bearing trees, 
there is really produced annually a 
double crop, that of the leaves and later, 
that of the fruit with its seed, which 
must necessarily consume great quanti- 
ties of the natural store of plant food | 
constituting the fertility of the soil; hence 
where this process goes on year after 
year, exhaustion of the elements of plant 
food must inevitably result. 

Added fertility is seldom considered in 
connection with the fruit trees on the 
farm and cultivation of the orchard is 
neglected, so that the ground becomes 
each year more infested with insect pests 
which prey upon the starving trees. 

From the time of setting the young 
trees until their full bearing age is 
reached, good, vigorous growth should be 
maintained. The plowing under of clover 
or green crops usually will furnish suf- 
ficient nitrogen, unless lack of good color 
or growth of young wood shows its need. 
The mineral elements, however, must be 
supplied in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizer, and the following formula is a 





good one: 
Nitrogen 2 per cent. 
Available phosphoric acid 7 per cent. 
Actual potash 9 per cent. 


Application should be made of from 8 
tc 16 pounds per tree, depending upon its 
size, in the spring and the fertilizer well 
worked into the soil. By keeping hogs 
or poultry in the orchards the insects 
which infest the soil through stung and 
fallen fruit, may be largely eradicated, 
and the full grown beetles may be cap- 
tured by spreading sheets under the trees 
and shaking the branches and jarring the 
trees, 

Cherry trees which were considered 
worthless have been restored to abund- 
ant bearing by proper fertilization and 
the controlling of destructive insects.— 
E. A. Season. 





A little farm free from indebtedness is 
rather to be chosen than a big farm 


Old Man Wilson. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: At 
the meeting of the official board of my 
church the learned and eloquent pastor 
inquired if old man Wilson was coming. 
Here is an indication that many people 
do not know that it is offensive to aged 
men or women to have attention called 
to their age. This should be obvious to 
all, but it is not. The truth is that the 
great majority of younger people, or 
those of middle age, do not know any 
better than to allude to the fact that a 
man or woman is old. These thoughtless 
people would not think of asking an indi- 
vidual with a hideous birthmark on his 
face questions pertaining to that blem- 
ish. Neither would they deem it polite 
to call attention to the deformity of a 
dwarf or hunchback, or to a man who 
has lost an eye or a leg. Common sense 
seems to teach people that they should 
not make themselves offensive in any 
way, but most people make the common 
mistake in assuming that it is no offense 
to remind aged people that they are old 
or getting old. 

Old age is a common misfortune which 
cannot be remedied. There are cures for 
many diseases, but there is no cure for 





fact old or getting old. Can you not see 
that such a course as this would be ex- 
ceedingly painful? 

The fact is that the aged man or wom- 
an desires to forget the fact that age is 
creeping on, and does in a measure for- 
get. To be constantly reminded of the 
fact is discourteous, thoughtless and 
heartless. I asked my family recently 
this question: “‘Why does friend Jones 
continually remind me that I am getting 
to be an old man?” My family made dif- 
ferent replies, one of which was that my 
friend Jones did not know any better. 
“When he gets to be an old man him- 
self he will know better, but at present 
he suffers from ignorance.’ Many mis- 
fortunes in this world, many downfalis, 
many calamities and nearly all of criti- 
cism are caused by ignorance. We are 
all more or less ignorant. No matter 
how much we may know on: certain sub- 
jects there are others of which we know 
searcely anything. 

The leaders of my church one time in- 
augurated an old people’s day. It was 
planned to invite every old man or wom- 
an connected with the church to be 
present on a certain day to be dined and 
made much of. Then the question arose 
at what age may a person be claimed to 





young at 70. Think of the common allu- 
sion of clergymen to members whose hair 
is whitening for the grave. 

Ask your readers to remember that if 
they desire to be polite, and to have a 
Christian regard for the feelings of 
others, they should not allude in any way 
to the fact that any person is old or 
growing old, or that he is ailing or de- 
formed.—James G. Ord. 

o meer 

A crook should be taken straight to 
jail. 

Selfishness defeats itself sooner or 
later. 

Praise is honest—except when a man 
sees two moons. 

People who give themselves away are 
not necessarily charitable. 

A man’s actions after marriage are 
nothing like the samples submitted dur- 
ing courtship. 

When he lends a helping hand the avy- 
erage man makes so much noise that it 
spoils the effect. 

When men hate each other there is 
usually a cause, but when women hate 
each other there is often only a because. 

Sensible wives devote their spare time 
to mending’ their husbands’ garments 
rather than to nagging at them to mend 








with a mortgage. 


old age. No amount of talking or chid- 


ing will make old men or women young: be old. It was decided that any person 60 their ways.—Chicago ‘‘News.” 


er. Supposing that every time an old years of age should be considered old. oO 
man goes to his dentist, his barber, his What a horrible mistake was this. The 


oO 





“To write what is worth publishing, 


doctor or his favorite restaurant or to aged members of the church to be herded to find honest men to publish it, and to 
his friend’s house, some one there tells together classified and labeled as old, get sensible men to read it, are the 
him that he is not as young as he was, on the verge of the grave. Some people three great difficulties in authorship.”— 


or in other ways remind him that he isin are old at 60, others at 40. 


Some are Colton. 





Be Independent ! 








Texas Panhaadile 
NOW OPEN 


Open to Settlers—Open to Investors 
And you do not have to homestead this land, you 
do not have to live on it, nor even place your 
foot upon it to own it. 

The stupendously rich virgin soll of the Pan- 
handle, the vast ranges, are now being cut into 
farms; towns are springing up; thousands of 
miles of railroad are projected. The land (still 
to be had at the ground floor price) is on the eve 
of perhaps the greatest most phen 
rise in land values the country has ever seen. 


$8.00 a Month 


Clinches a Panhandle farm— 

anteed absolutely choice soil ; 
no stumps, no rocks, no sand, all tight, 
level chocolate loam soil, n only 
the plow to convert it tomorrow into a 
profit-making farm. $8.00 a month 
—absolutely on the savings bank plan— 
no interest, no taxes, no recording fees, no 
brokerage—_mot one cent down, 
just your $8.00 a month—axd the 
ground floer price on every acre. 


INSIST ON YouR BIRTHRIGHT — DEMAND 
YOUR SHARE OF AMERICA’S VIRGIN SOIL. 
EVERY MAN Is ENTITLED To a SHARE 


OF LAND No 
WANTS TO LIVE ON IT oR NOT. 


MATTER WHETHER HE 


Men and Women, fathers, wives and mothers— 
do you want financial independence? — Prosperity ! — Protection for 
your old age! —an income ASSURED for yourselves, your 
children and your children’s children. 

THEN READ THIS—See how you can put your savings (without money down), 
into the most wonderful profit-bringing proposition in the world—and safer 
than the safest national bank. Learn how without capital, just the savings bank plan— 
you can become a LAND OWNE R—owner of a farm in America’s most prom- 
ising soil. So write today for the free book which explains this offer. 


NO MONEY DOWN SPECIAL OFFER TO 


THEN $8.00 A MONTH wit sreaennnsintinsied 

make you a landowner inthe | Green’s Fruit Grower 
wonderful virgin soil of Texas, 
No interest, no taxes, ne 
brokerage. You do not have to homestead this land to gain a clear title. 


The Rock Island Ry. 


Wants These Lands Settled 


Yhe maintine of the Rock Island Railway runs right through the Panhandle 
land. While the railway is not selling these lands which are offered by Immigration 
Agent Nolen, you can readily see how important it is to the railway to see this 
country bought up by settlers or by investors, 

















Never before have such remarkably easy terms been made to small investors, 
and the ground floor prices besides, even to ‘the smallest buyers. Now is the 
time to get the very, very choicest tracts. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
On the Texas Panhandle 






v7 . 

2o — 
This valuable book tells you about the Panhandle, tells you a oer 
how farms in Oklahoma just across the state line were “7 we oF 
opened to the public and rose in a few years to thrice, » ov - ss owe 
fourfold, yes, five-fold their purchase price. The Ag <3 ar er a 
book also explains how and why the choicest farms fp #3 ee er dey 
are now being offered at $8 a month terms with- fi ee = us Pd Ps 


out a cent of capital down. Everybody can afford 
to save $8 a month. Now is your opportunity. _ . 


i re 
EDWARD M. NOLEN Zero?" oo gO OSS 
Immigration Agent Qe oes wo » para et 
1181 FirstMational Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill {FREE 4 copy of the Southivest Trail « magazine published 
unities in the southwest sent free when you send your name and 
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A SIMPLE SERMON. 


If you’re leadin’ an army, or 
fence, 

Do the most that you kin with your own 
common sense. 

One small word of praise in this journey 
of tears 

Outweighs in the balance ’gainst cart loads 
of sneers. ad: 

The plants that we're passin’ as common- 
place weeds 

Oft prove to be jes’ 
needs. ae 

So keep on a-goin’; don’t stay standin 
stili. 

Some people won't like you, but other folks 
will. 


buildin’ a 


what some sufferer 


—Washington “Star.” 
* « * 
Spelling Reform.—What I wants to 
see,” said Uncie Eben, “is some kin’ Q’ 
spellin’ reforms foh dese here spells 0’ 


weather we's gettin.” — Washington 
“Star.’ , 
oe = * 
“So woman, you treasure another 


man’s photograph ”’ 

“Don’t be foolish, Henry. This is a por- 
trait of yourself, when you had hair.”— 
Vashington ‘Herald.’ 

* oa * 

Cold Storage.—Hook—“I understand he 
married a cool million.” 

Cook—‘‘Yes; but he’s complaining. now 
because he hasn’t been able to thaw out 
any of it.’”—‘‘Illustrated Bits.” 


= ~ * 
Problem in Division—Foreman—‘How 
many av yez are down thot hole?” 


Laborers—*‘Three. 

Foreman—“The half av yez come up.” 
—‘“‘Judge.” 

* o 7” 

The Happiest Hour.—He—‘“Do you re- 
member the night I proposed fo you?” 

She—‘‘Yes, dear.” 

He—“We sat for one hour, and you 
never opened your mouth.” 

She—‘‘Yes, I remember, dear.” 

He—“Ah, that was the happiest hour of 
my life.’—‘‘The Catholic Mirror.” 

= * * 

Right.—“‘It costs more to live than it 
did years ago,’”’ said the man who com- 
plains. “‘Yes,’’ answered the man who 
enjoys modern conveniences, “but it’s 
worth more.”—Washington “Star.” 

* * * 

Horace—Some men act like 
fools when they are in love. 

Evelyn—Yes, and a great many more 
do not wait even for that excuse. 


perfect 


* = * 


Out on the water, cold and deep, 

He rocked th2 boat. There let him sleep. 

No need to pine or make a row, 

He’s with the other lobsters now. 
—Philadelphia ‘“‘Public Ledger.” 


zs *« # 


Is he well-trained?” asked the man. 

“Pretty well,” replied one boy. 

“What breed is he?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Hasn’t he a pedigree?” 
The boy hesitated. Then a great light 
came over him. 

“Oh, no.” he said. “It was cut off by 
a street car when he was a pup.’’—Den- 
ver “Post.” 


= s + 
She—No, I can never be yours. He— 
In that case, farewell forever. She 


(hastily)—Now don’t go off mad, George. 


You can be mine, 
+ s 


“If you please, ma’am,” said the ser- 
vant from Dublin. “the cat’s had 
chickens.” 

“Nonsense, Gertrude,” . returned the 
mistress of the house. “You mean kit- 
tens. Cats don’t have chickens.” 

“Was them chickens or kittens that 
master brought home last night?” 

“Chickens, of course.” 

“Well, ma’am, them’s what the cat has 
had.” 


* * * 
“According to this paper,” observed 
Mr. Goodwin, “an Ohio man has lived 


a year’on beer alone.” 

“Well, that’s as it should be,” rejoined 
Mrs. Goodwin. “Any man who lives 
on beer ought to be compelled to live 
alone.’’—Chicago “News.” 

* * 

Dolly—‘“‘No; I won’t wash my face!” 

Grandma—‘‘Naughty, naughty! When 
I was a little girl I always washed my 
face.” 

Dolly—‘‘Yes, and now 
Philadelphia ‘‘Inquirer.” 


look at it!”— 


*tf 


“One important thing about these cig- 
ars, said Kloseman, after handing a 
weed to his friend, “is that they last so 
long.”’ “Do they, really?” asked the 
visitor, holding his at arm’s length, “or 
does it merely seem long?’—Philadelphia 
“Press.” 


“Some one has said,’ remarked the 
moralizer, ‘“‘that the ladder of ambition 
has no top rung.” “I guess that’s right,” 
rejoined the demoralizer, “and very often 
it has nothing to lean against.’’—Chi- 
cago ‘‘Daily News.” . 

zs *¢ 8 

Doctor Quack—Two drops of business- 
man’s nerve-tonic, if as you say, you feel 
all run down. Patient—But I wasn’t 
run down by business, but by an auto! 
—Judge. 


*- + 
Mistakes This Time.—Doctor—‘I diag- 
nose all sicknesses ‘rom the patient’s 


eyes. Now, your right eye tells me that 
your kidneys are affected.” 
Patient—‘‘Excuse me, doctor, but my 
right is a glass eye.”—Meggendorfer 
“Bleatter.” 
* * 


Up to Daughter.—*'Yes; I 
to marry Mr. Bullion.” 

“Why, he is old enough to be your 
father.”’ 

“I know he is, but, unfortunately, he 
doesn’t seem to care for mother.”—Hous- 
ton “Chronicle.” 


am going 


*_ * * 

She Killed Him.—“‘I promised my hus- 
band on his death-bed not to marry 
again.” 

“IT wouldn’t have done that, if I had 
been in your place.” 

“Ah, but then, he wouldn’t have died.” 
—Fligende ‘Blaetter.” 


7 ¢ 
Didn’t Own It.—‘‘I have come all the 
way out here,” said the tenderfoct, ‘to 
see your beautiful sunset.” “Some- 
body’s been stringin’ you, stranger,” re- 
plied Arizona Al. “It ain’t mine.’’—Chi- 


cago ‘‘Record-Herald.”’ 
* * *€ 


Evidence Enough.—‘“‘Tell me, brother, 
is it possible to let Robert know that I 
am an heiress?’ 

“Has he proposed to you?’ 

“Yeu,”’ 

“Well, you may be sure he knows it 
already.”—Fligende “‘Blaetter.” 

* * *€ 


Bidder met Kidder, and Kidder was 
just bubbling with good humor. 

“What are you feeling so uncommon 
jolly over?” said Bidder. 

“Why, my best girl went and got mar- 


ried yesterday,” said Kidder, slapping 
Bidder on the back. 
Ss 8 @ 
Considerate.—“Say pa, won’t you 


buy me a drum?” 
“No. I’m afraid you’ll 
with the noise.” 
“No. I won't pa; I'll 
when you're asleep.”—“Life.” 
ss ¢+ 8 


ONE ON THE GOOSE 


The hen was crossing the turnpike. 

“Why does the hen cross the road,’ 
bantered the smart goose, 

“Because I have a nest at the bottom 
of yon well,” retorted the hen, 

“Nest at the bottom of the well. Gra- 
cious! What ever induced you to have 
a nest at the bottom of an old dried-up 
well?” 

“Why, I was advised to lay low. Any 
thing else you would like to know?” 

But the smart goose flapped her wings 
and vanished.—Chicago ‘‘News.” 

s- *¢ 8 


disturb me 


only drum 


“High buildings, sir?” remarked an 
American, contemptuously. “Why, in 
England you don’t know what height is! 
Last time I was in New York it was a 
blazing hot day, and I saw a man com- 
ing out of a lift wrapped from top to 
toe in bearskins, and I said to him, 
‘Why are you muffled up on a broiling 
day like this? ‘Waal,’ he said, ‘you 
see. I live at the top of the buildin’, 
and it’s so high that it’s covered with 
snow all the year round!’ ” 

*-_ * * 

The Mule Trade.—The price fixed was 
not too high, as mule-prices go. The 
mule was bought, accordingly, and paid 
for, with the seller’s accompanying guar- 
antee that the mule was sound and kind. 
Four days later the mule lay down in 
the stable yard and died. The seller 
was sent for and an explanation demand- 
ed. “Here is the mule you guaranteed 
sound only four days ago; he _ simply 
died!” exclaimed the Pelhamite, ‘what 
does it mean?” The seller scratched his 
head a minute and answered slowly: ‘I 
dunno, boss; he never dun dat befo’.” 
The purchase money has not been re- 
turned. 








Coker Cured of Cancer. 


After resorting to the knife and burn- 
ing plasters, Mr. Coker was completely 
cured of a malignant cancer, under the 
eye, the size of a turkey egg, by a com- 
bination of soothing oils, in a few weeks. 
A free book, giving full information sent. 
Address Dr. Bye, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Thinning Fruit. 
Thinning fruit is a latter day affair. 


It is comparatively a new idea. Our 





forefathers knew nothing about thinning 
fruit, and scarcely considered the ques- | 
tion. | 

The advantage of thinning will be il-| 
lustrated by an event which occurred in 
a neighbor’s orchard. The trees blos- | 
somed sparingly and very little fruit was} 
set. The owner despaired of getting a/| 
good crop of apples that year, since he 
could only see here and there a specimen | 
of fruit. But as the season progressed, 
the few apples upon each tree increased | 
marvelously in size. At picking time al-| 
most every specimen was a marvel of 
size and beauty, and yet in passing 
through the orchard no one would sup- 
pose that these trees would yield a full 
crop of apples. Imagine the surprise of 
the owner on picking these apples and 
discovering that the orchard was yield- 
ing a full crop. More than this he found 
that the crop was so much better than 
in previous years when the trees were 
over laden with fruit, as to warrant his 
asking almost double the usual price for 
this superior fruit. 

Here is an incident where natural 
events caused thinning fruit to the profit 
of the orchardist. Therefore the ques- 
tion, would it have paid the man to have 
employed men to thin out the fruit by 
hand? My answer is that it might or 
might not have paid, for if the orchard 
had been thinned out by hand, possibly 
something might have happened to the 
fruit remaining to destroy it. 

But the most progressive fruit grow- 
ers are practicing thinning of fruit, par- 
ticularly peaches, plums and apples. It 
requires great courage to employ a force 
of laborers to go through a big orchard 
cutting out more than half of the fruit, 
leaving it so far apart that no two speci- 
mens touch each other, but where such 
prices can be secured as in the Hood 
River district where thinning is  prac- 
ticed, there is no question about its be- 
ing profitable. Any process by which an 
apple can be grown in such perfection as 
to bring from 5c to 10c each in the east- 
ern markets is practicable and profitable. 

There is another benefit in thinning 
fruit, and that is it relieves the tree of a 
great strain, and tends to promote an- 
nual fruiting as it is the seeds of the 
fruit that causes the greatest strain upon 
the tree. 

If you do not believe in thinning fruit, 
try it on a single tree of the peach, plum 
and apple. 


oO 





Jefferson’s Ten Rules. 


Never put off until to-morrow what 
you can do to-day. 

Never trouble another for what you 
can do yourself. 

Never spend your money before you 
have made it. 

Never buy what you don’t want be- 
cause it is cheap. 

Pride costs more than hunger, thirst 
and cold. 

We seldom regret of having eaten too 
little. 

Nothing 
willingly. 

How much pain the evils that have 
never happened have cost us. 

Take things always by the smooth 
handle. 


is ‘troublesome that we do 


0. 
2 


Yearling and two-year-old turkey hens 
are by all means the best breeders al- 
though three and four-year-old hens 
which are not overfat and never have 





| partner forty acres with 


OUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


This department is established for the benefit o¢ 
the readers of Green's Fruit Grower who have ayy. 
thing to sell. The conditions: No ne adver- 
tising will be placed in this department. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing fifteen words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
six cents each. We cannot afford to do any book- 
keeping at this rate and therefore cash must ac- 
company every order. Orders must reach us not 
later than the 15th of the month previous to the 
month in which the advertisement is to appear. 
Five per cent. discount on orders to run three 
months or more. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.Y, 


FOR SALE a 


BEST drained cranberry land for sale 
from $60 to $100 per acre. Write for free 
information. Room 1211 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Astoria, Oregon. 


IF You WANT to buy or sell propert r, 
any kind, anywhere, write the Northwest- 
ern Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 

OWNER will sacrifice valuable orchard 


to quick buyer. W. L. Woodson, 45 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


APPLE ORCHARD and Home combined 
for sale. Address, J. E. Hall, Waynesville, 























PURE-BRED HOLSTEIN 
Eligible for registration. 


bull calf. 
Also high-grade 





bull calf. Madison Cooper, 120 Court, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
CLOUGH’S LAMPLESS BROODER 


“Chicken Habits at Night’’ tells all about 
it. Price 10c. V. W. Clough, North Me- 
Gregor, Iowa. P. O. Box, 5. 


CHEAP FRUIT LAND where invalids 
get well without medicine, and raise $200 
in fruit per acre. Eden Fruit Colony 
Company, Dewberry. Hartnett Co., N. C 


DON’T SLAVE FOREVER—Buy truck 


farm in fruit belt (mostly for labor). Wil] 
100 good sheep. 








Robbins, Ramona Mich. 
POULTRY FOR SALE 

















DAY-OLD CHICKS.— Nine varieties, 
hatched, sold and shipped safely. Limit, 
2,000 males; capacity, 14,000. Booklet free. 
Old Honesty Hatchery, Dept. D., New 
Washington, Ohio. 

WANTED 

WANTED—A few bushels of Choice 

Raspberries and Blackberries. Send low- 


est cash price. Fred S. Smith, 13635 E. 12tn 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. eee 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED—Young men for firemen and 
brakemen; instruct you at home by mail, 
For free information send stamp to Na- 
tional Railway Training School, Inc., 316 
Robert street (Rocm 24), St. Paul, Minn., 
Uo, & A. 

GINSENG ROOTS and seeds for sale. 
_ for prices. P, F. Lewis, Jamestown, 











TYPEWRITING-—I typewrite all kinds of 
matter, neatly and accurately on best type- 
writing paper, at 5c per 100 words. Cor- 
rect punctuation. Expert service. Give 
cd a trial. L. M. Pauley, New Canaan, 
Sonn. 


MILCH GOATS—Information regarding 
this most profitable milk producing animal. 
Write G. H. Wickersham, 1240 St. Francis 
avenue, Wichita. Kansas. 

FOR SALE—Manlove Automatic Gate. 
Special offer for first order in any country 
for new style. Send stamp. Manlove Gate 
Co., Chicago. 


COLD STORAGE is the best way of 
keeping fruit—everybody knows that. The 
Gravity Brine System (using ice and salt 
for cooling) gives better results than a 
refrigerating machine; lower first cost; ab- 
solute safety against breakdown. State 
capacity desired. Madison Cooper Co., 
120 Court street, Watertown, N. Y. 




















ECONOMY IN BUILDING 

If you are going to build or do any re- 
pairing, it might be well to “shop around 
a little’’ before buying your lumber or 
building material. With lumber prices 
soaring higher and higher every year, 
there are very few bargain spots to be 
found. Mail order lumber has struck the 
popular fancy. It is proving a great boon 
to the builder, as this method of selling 
lumber has eliminated the middle man’s 
profit, which in many cases amounts to 
50% or more. 

The letter below tells how one mail- 
order lumber buyer saved his neighbor 
$300.00 “by putting him next” to a “good 
thing.”’ 

Tama, Iowa, April 23, 1908. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Iil.: 

Gentlemen:—We would like you to send 
price-list of lumber_to W. T. Earnest, 
Tama, Iowa, R. F. D. No. 3, a friend of 
mine who is going to build a good house, 
needing pretty nearly the same material 
as mine. 

He was at my place to-day to see my 
lumber and to know what I thought about 
it. I know you can save him at least 
$300.00 on the best estimate he has got yet. 
He thought he was doing well enough 
here. I persuaded him to come to you as 
he is well pleased with my lumber. I 
think I will be able to send you more yet, 
as everyone who sees what I got is well 
pleased and say it is better than can be 
bought around here. Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) G. M. Malin. 

It is always well to put your neighbors 
‘next.’ They may return the compliment 
twofold some day. 








been usually produce good results. 
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The Association of American 
. Advertisers hias examined and certified to 
b the circulation of this publication. The detail 
report of such examination is on file at the 
New York office of the Association. No 
other figures of circulation guaranteed, 


Ee Secretary. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 
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Spectacle -Wearers! Vi cl a 


Listen! 


The following very remarkable letter was sent me, unsolicited, by Dr. G. W. 
Smith, the County Health Officer of Ottawa County, and one of the most prominent 
physicians in the State of Kansas. Read his exact words: 


MY DEAR DR. HAUX: 

If anyone were to offer me fifty dollars spot cash for the pair of Perfect Vision 
Spectacles which you fitted to my eyes by mail, I would absolutely refuse to accept 
it—if I knew positively I could not get another pair like them. Your Spectacles 


are certainly wonderful. 
J r™~( G wwindle: 
t 7 


Now I would like to get this kind of a testimonial from you, too—and that is 
the reason why I am making a very special, extraordinary, but honest proposition, 
whereby you can (for a short time only) obtain a handsome, perfect-fitting pair of 
Dr. Haux Perfect Vision ten karat ROWEDGOI) Spectacles without one cent of cost. 


Don't Send Me One Penny 


Just write me your name and address and I will mail you at once my Free Home 
Eye Tester and full particulars how to obtain a pair of my handsome ten karat ROLLEDGOLp 


Spectacles without one cent of cost. 
You see, I want to prove to every spectacie-wearer on earth that the Dr. Haux 
famous Perfect Vision Spectacles are really and truly ever so much better than any you 


have ever worn before—and I am going to give away at least one-hundred-thousand 
pairs of the Dr. Haux famous Perfect Vision ten karat ROWEDGOIf) Spectacles in the next few 
weeks, in order to introduce my wonderful glasses to the largest number of spectacle- 
wearers in the shortest possible time. 

These famous Perfect Vision Spectacles of mine will ‘enable the very weakest 
eyes to see to thread the finest needle and read the smallest print, both day and night, just just 
as well as you ever did before—and this even if your eyes are so very weak now that 
you cannot see the largest print in this paper. 

I hereby also agree to cheerfully return you even the postage-stamp you use in answering this announcement, if you yourself 
don’t find my wonderful glasses more ; more perfect, clearer and better than any you have ever worn before, and you yourself are to be the 
sole judge. Can anything be fairer? 

Write today for my Free Home Eye Tester and ten karat ROUEDGOIJ) Spectacle offer. Address:— 


DR. HAUX SPECTACLE CO., Room 209 Haux Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
1 ALSO WANT A FEW AGENTS 


And any man or wofhan not earning at least $50.00 weekly should ask for my SPECIAL AGENT'S TERMS at once. 


‘NOTE—The Above is the Largest Mail Order Spectacle House in the World, and Perfectly Reliable. 








IRGF™ This Offer is Also Extended to All Who Have Ever Written Me Before. “a 














GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER AND HOME COMPANION 
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THE CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


Says to EVERYONE Interested in 


LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


WE CAN SAVE YOU 40 PER GENT 
Dear Sir: 











We say to you positively that no matter what your wants may be in Lumber and Building Material, ' 


we can save you40%, The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the largest concern in the world devoted to 
the sale of Lumber and Building Material direct from the mill to you. By our up-to-date, original methods 
of doing business we can save you at least 40%. 

We don’t ask you to accept this statement for a fact until you have taken every means to prove its 
truth. We want you to make up a list of Building Material and supplies that you will need. Send it on to 
us and we will make you an estimate representing our lowest prices delivered on board cars at Chicago, 
or freight prepaid to your shipping point, whichever way you choose. We will quote you material that 
will be as high grade and perfect as anything you can buy in any lumber yard or supply house in the world, 

During the summer of 1908, because of our desire to largely increase our business, we are making an 
offer of an extra discount to all those who will place their orders during July and August. It makes no 
difference whether you need the material within these two months. If you will give us the order and place 
shipping instructions with us for delivery at such time as suits your convenience, you will get the benefit 
of our special low summer prices. 

We make you one last, mighty appeal to heed our Lumber and Building Material offer. If you do 
not listen now, you are making a grave mistake. We will make this final attempt to have you realize the 
vast opportunity that is siacel you now, here, today, to buy Lumber and Building Material at prices easil 
50% less than you could have bought it for just a yearago. Very, very soon, probably when this mont 
rolls by, you will see a great and decided change in the situation. There is no question about it, either. 

Never in years has such a chance been presented to you to buy the best and most staple of Building 
Materials at prices so low as to be within the reach of everyone. There is no reason why such prices as we 
are Sone should exist, except that we need the business now. We are determined to sell every man 
who is ready to do business at once. The material that we are offering for sale is just as good and clean as 
is to be had on earth. Better than usually is found in your local lumber yard—nice, clean, high grade 
Lumber, direct from the Mill to you, and at such prices as ought to appeal to you for immediate action. 

You know that for years you have had it in your mind to make some decided change or improvement. 
on your place. Maybe it was a new building, a new porch, or a barn or something. You must make a move 
now. If you don’t, you will regret it for many a long day tocome. You can save so much money by building 
today that, even if it is not necessary to build now, it will more than pay for the interest on the investment. 

We offer you 50,000,000 feet of the best Lumber to be had anywhere on earth—Lumber thoroughly 
sound and seasoned—Lumber for every purpose, to build your Home, your Barn, your Meeting House 
or your Church, and we offer it to you at just about 40% below what any other concern on earth can afford 
to sell it to you for. . 

So much for the Lumber. We also have thousands of brand new, clean Doors and Windows, just as 
high grade as it is possible to secure, fully up to the grade of any dealer or manufacturer anywhere. By 
buying at various sales we sell them to you far below regular prices. 

Besides we have all kinds of Finishing Material and Mill Work. Then we can furnish you the 


Nails, the Brick, Cement; in fact, every single thing that you will need in the construction or improvement . 


of your building. 

We have Roofing of every sort. We can give you Corrugated Roofing, “V” Crimped Roofing, 
Standing Seam Roofing, or we can furnish you with Ready Roofings of a superior quality. 

Our Company is ly responsible in every representation that we make. Our capital stock 
and surplus of over a million dollars is sufficient proof of our ability to “make good.” We are just as good 
business people as you have ever met with. We know full well that we have got to satisfy you if we want 
to continue in business. That’s the only way to build a concern. You can’t build down to save your life 
and we know it as well as any other fellow. 

Thousands of satisfied customers throughout this country will attest to the value of our offering. We 
have letters galore telling all about material bought at an immense saving. They are all satisfied and we 
will be more than glad to produce these proofs to you. 

By the way, the proof is in our catalog. If you haven't a copy of our catalog, you want to write for it 
atonce. It is a friend to the man with economical ideas. It is a book that will teach you how to buy cor- 
rectly, and it will save you dollars every day of your buying life. 

It is a common saying of most fellows that if you want to do any buying, better write first to the 

Wrecking Co. There is merit in that, because if we can’t save you money, then there is no money to be 
saved. e ask you to act quickly. If you don’t do that, you make a mistake. There is never anything 
good that comes to the slow man. If you want to build, or have any idea of building now, or in the future, 
write us today—don’t wait until tomorrow. Do it right away. Give us your ideas. We will give youa 
whole raft of information that will place you right on the building proposition. 
Never in years has such a chance as the present one been offered to you. You come to Chicago at once 
and see our wonderful establishment. Go through our lumber yard, inspect the quality of our lumber, see our 
building material and see all the material we have for sale. If you come and we can't prove to you that our 
material is right and that our prices are so low as to warrant you in placing the business, then we will pay 
your railroad fare, We want you here, want a chance to tell you more than we can in this letter 


To refreshen your memory we will give you again the articles we 
have for sale at the present time, and on which we claim positively we can 
save you from 30 to60%: Lumber, Sash, Doors, Mill Work, Roofing, 
Paint, Plumbing Material, Heating Apparatus, Wire Fencing, Pipe, 
Furniture, Hardware, Machinery, Water Supply Outfits and prac- 
tically everything in the line of manufactured articles. 

Be sure you write us at once. 

Yours for Quick Action, 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 








Of «(EW 6500-PAGE CATALOG No. 69 —FREE 





FREE CATALOG COUPON— 


When do you expect to build or Improve f ..sccee seve 


Send me free of all cost your 500-page Catalog. Address 
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FILL OUT, CUT OUT, 
AND MAIL TO US. 


Fee eee eeeeceeceesess sere seeseeee 








: Sook is just out and ie.” sent to you at once. It isa book such as every shrewd buyer must —R *:*: 4-07 4-0. Bow............ 
have. tu thousands of item- : very best merchandise and supplies bought at Sheriffs’ and 
Receive: yay you to keep it handy. es contain a full record of what we still have on hand from the 
wonderfu: .a’s Fair. Merchandise, Mach, nd Supplies, articles for every one. You will find it useful 
in the hom shop or in the office. Write i . Fill in answers to questions. Sign your 


name and adc 


CHICAGO 





) : wut coupon in corner. 
iand mail tous. We will send you our Catalog free upon receipt of coupon and answers to questions. 


- USE WRECKING CO., 35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., - CHICAGO, ILL. 














